THE SHORN# SHADOW 


This exciting new novel is woven around a 
.brilliantly-portrayed central chaiacter, Miguelito, 
who, at the height of his fame as a matador, 
abandons the career in which he has made a 
colossal success and a considerable fortune — and 
leaves Spam for England. 

JHis dec. ision to run irom the shadow of the horn 
is a complicated one Avtry strong influenc e on his 
life had been the eldci ly Englishwoman who taught 
him hci language and deeply impressed him with 
the English dislike of bull-lighting 

Although in no wa> like Juan in America , this 
book might well be sub-titled Miguehlo in kngland, 
for it is the mcongiuitv of an innocent And llusian 
in I ondon which gives the no\c 1 its special flavour. 
Engl ind is suddenly en in a new light in Spanish 
eyes fify as he will, Miguclito, with all the 
superstition of a bullfighter, cannot escape from 
the shadow of the past, and he returns to Spam to 
resolve his dilemma in dramatic fashion 
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CHAPTER ONE 


A bald-headed anxious man with an unlit cigar in 
his mouth hurried towards a tavern in Seville. It 
Lwas already November yet the heat of the summer 
hadn’t gone. The anxious man darted from shade to 
shade, keeping his bulging black eyes focused on the 
pavement, and thus he nearly ran into a party of after- 
noon revellers. The number of the revellers was six : 
their leader, facing them, danced to the rhythm of their 
clapping. He was singing : 

“En Sevilla hay una casa,” and that cheered up 
Manolo, the jaxious man. 

“En la casa una ventana.” 

That was better and he decided to light his cigar. He 
was temperamentally superstitious and at the moment 
extremely worried. But in Seville there was a house and 
that house had a window. Nothing could be better and 
more to the point. 

“Y en la ventana una chica . . .” 

Manolo could have laughed at his fears. The girl in 
the window was the horrible, all-important Lolita, and 
as long as she stayed in the window there was no reason 
to be apprehensive about the future. At the street comer 
he left the revelfers^vhose singing and clapping was sub- 
merged by the clankfhg of a tram’s bell. Behind his cigar 
Manolo appraised a passing woman’s buttocks, then 
darted into the tavern to which he was summoned. The 
man behind the counter was leaning forward, staring at 
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a thin, slight man of abcfit twenty-eight years with a pale 
though far from white complexion. 

“Matador,” shouted Manolo, “here I am. At your 
orders, matador.” 

His fear returned; for why did Miguelito want to see 
him in that obscure tavern instead of meeting him in the 
Andalucia Palace or in Lolita’s house? Miguelito’s eyes, 
which were prone to be sad, now met his, and Manolo 
looked away. There was, he often said, too much in those 
eyes; and Manolo liked other eyes to be only the reflec- 
tion of his own. 

“You needn’t scream the word matador so loudly,” 
said Miguelito. “They all know who I am. They told me 
so several times.” 

“They should,” said Manolo slapping Miguelito’s 
shoulders. “Everybody in Spain and in the world knows 
that you are the greatest matador since Joselito el Gallo, 
Juan Belmonte and Manolete.” 

“And two of them were killed by bulls,” said 1 
Miguelito. “Besides you know that opinions about 
Manolete differ.” 

“He had few variations in his art,” said Manolo sitting 
down, relieved, and ready to enter into technical con- 
versation. “Bring two finos,” he yelled to the barman. 
Miguelito said only one; he wasn’t drinking; but Manolo 
persisted; and sadly Miguelito gave in. “But you have 
many,” said Manolo relighting his cigar. “Your natural , 
your pase de peclio , your molinete , your . . .” 

“Molinete” said Miguelito. “That i§n’t art and you 
my manager, you know as I know tk^t a manoletina isn’t 
art either. Nothing is art except the natural . When I call 
a bull from twenty metres and I do an estatuario 
ayudado , how the public acclaims me! It is theatre, 
nothing else. That is why the public goes mad, that is 
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why the impresarios pay me more than any other torero 
today in Spain, and that if why the true experts shake 
their heads when I fight.” 

Migueflto’s mind contained a canvas and a brash. It 
painted in the half-dark tavern the rowdy colours of a 
Sunday afternoon with all seats in sun and shade sold, 
the dfowd leaning forward the better to see its idol, 
Miguelito. Miguelito slowly advances towards the bull 
who is about twenty metres away. “Ee-ee-eeh,” calls 
Miguelito, and the bull charges because bulk go where 
he wants them to go. Feet are together, the two hands lift 
the muleta , the bull sweeps past, with the horns at a few 
inches from Miguelito’s body, the hands open for the 
muleta to canopy the bull, but by then the deadly horns 
have passed his body. 

“Theatre,” repeated Miguelito, “but now that it is all 
over there is one thing I can say to you : I never played 
the blood I pull my belly in like all the others when 
I call the bull with the muleta , but when the horns have 
passed me I don’t stick out my belly as so many others 
do in order to get it smeared with blood. I fought my 
bulls close enough. I didn’t need the blood of the lance 
and the banderillas . That is all I can say in my favour.” 

Manolo considered himself a man of ruses. In his 
opinion he had made Miguelito, though he was the first 
to admit that it hadn’t been difficult to make him. There 
was talent, brains, guts, a thorough knowledge of bulls 
and infinite grace. As a man of ruses Manolo turned a 
deaf ear on the past tense. Probably Miguelito was 
depressed, so let him say whatever he felt like. Two men 
entered the tavern, they nudged each other, winked at 
the barman who winked back at them, and lost in awe 
and admiration of the great matador, they sat down 
shaking*their heads at the luck that had come their way? 
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“In your favour,” said iManolo. “You speak like a. girl 
of good family. What abouf your work with the cape? 
Who today in Spain can make a veronica as gracefully 
as you? Or a farol ? And your killing? Who fiifls better 
than you?” 

Manolo blew air through his mouth filled with gold 
teeth, then sucked the air in 

“Somebody else will have to,” said Miguelito quietly. 
“Manolo, I am through. I called you here to tell you 
that you're no longer my manager and I am no longer 
the torero you manage. I have, figuratively, yet in dead 
earnest, thrown into the Guadalquivir my hat, sword, 
cape and mnleta. I am running away from the bulls 
because I am afraid of them.” 

“Cachondeo,” said Manolo, letting out the air, and 
“cachondco” often means a bad practical joke. He 
laughed to reassure himself. “How can you make such 
a childish joke? You running from the bwli$? There is 
nobody in the entire world who dominates a bull as you 
do, there is nobody, not even in the moon, who under- 
stands a bull as you do. Man, they talk to you.” 

“They tell me,” said Miguelito, handsome and 
dignified, “one of them will kill me. I know that because 
I know them. If you call me a coward I will agree with 
you, nevertheless I am quitting. I don’t want to die like 
Manolete even if a liqueur is called after me. A fat lot of 
good the Anis Manolete does him, what ?” He laughed 
to fill in Manolo’s silence. 

“I don’t want to die like Joselito^ or Manolete, 
even if I become a national hero. I received the alterna- 
tion seven years ago when I was twenty one, and I was 
already a novillero when I was eighteen. Ten years of it 
has killed my nerves.” He was speaking quietly, almost 
Speculatively. “I wasn’t a flash in the pan, I didn’t fight 
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to make money. You know I hdl/e far more money than 
I need. I fought on. Why?' # Becausc the great Spanish 
public wants my skin. That’s all I can give it. If I don’t 
die in th£ fing then I shall disappoint my public. I tell 
you I won’t die. I don’t want to please the public any 
more. I’ve given it enough : I won’t give it my life. And 
I don’t* want to please the bulls either. Manolo, I am 
afraid of bulls, now. I am even afraid of a calf.” 

“You wouldn’t speak like that if your mother were still 
alive,” said Manolo in a woebegone voice, looking 
funereally down on the dirty marble-top of the table. 

Miguelito’s mother died two years ago. She was a 
simple Andalusian woman with vast dimensions, a mous- 
tache and varicose veins. Miguelito was bom after she’d 
had seven abortions, and after Miguelito there was no 
other child, and soon the father died. The mother took 
her son’s success in and without her stride. Somehow it 
meant nothing® to her. She was from the land, her hus- 
Fband had looked after bulls on a bull ranch, and bulls 
were part and parcel of her existence. It was good and 
fine that her son excelled but it was of no more impor- 
tance. He had bought her a house in Puerto de Santa 
Maria because she was fond of the white town of white 
wine. In that house she sat the whole day long with 
women of her age, most of them also moustached. She 
didn’t go to bullfights but prayed during the fights, and 
after each fight Miguelito dutifully sent her a telegram, 
and she never listened to the commentaries on the radio. 
If he came to see her and she trundled at his side in the 
Calle Larga she didn’t observe the curious and admiring 
glances. He wanted to buy her a motor but she said what 
good would it do her? She ate a lot of fried fish, then 
died of heart failure. 

“You know my mother doesn’t come into this,” said 
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Miguelito. “It meant nothing to her. She was too good 
and too simple.” 

“And what will Don Antonio say?” asked Manolo 
smiling bitterly both for Miguelito and Don Klitonio. 

Don Antonio was more than a brother could have been 
to Miguelito, who was bom on the estate of Antonio’s 
father — where his own father rode behind bulls *and his 
mother had been a servant girl till her marriage. 
Antonio’s mother was English, which in Lower Andalusia 
is no rare occurrence. She was pale and fair and couldn’t 
understand why her husband after the initial passion pre- 
ferred merry-making in Seville to the respectable 
pleasures of the conjugal bed. She was a dutiful wife but 
succeeded in giving him only four daughters and one son, 
which in the husband’s eyes didn't amount to much. 
Antonio was like his father : already at an early age it 
became evident that his life would consist of shooting, 
riding, drinking, singing, clapping hands #E£id, of course, 
women. ", 

“Who would believe that the Englishwoman could 
have given birth to such a flamenco son ?” said those who 
knew them or heard of Antonio. 

What with her husband, insipid snobbish daughters 
who remained unmarried because nobody was good 
enough for them, and the too manly son, the English- 
woman began to wilt like a rose in the English summer; 
till one day her late maid, Miguelito’s mother, came to 
see her on some errand, dragging Miguelito at her side. 
Antonio’s mother immediately felt the boy’s gentleness, 
and became fond of him. While ier'own son roared 
round the countryside on his thoroughbreds, or drove his 
father’s Cartuja horses into Jerez, the lonely mother 
taught Miguelito English and read In Memoriam and 
Rupert Brooke to him. She was still alive when 'Miguelito 
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was given the alternativa and 01 that day he offered his 
second bull to her. While tht newspapers hailed a new 
genius of the ring, she, poor soul, cried, for she had 
expected bftter things from her favourite. Now she was 
dead five years. 

“What indeed will Don Antonio say?” said Manolo 
again. “He made you, didn’t he? He helped you at the 
start, didn’t he? Go and tell him you’re running from 
the bulls.” 

“I will,” said Miguelito. He thought for a while. “I 
dream too much of bulls. Every night it is bulls, bulls 
and bulls. Manolo, man, the other night in my dream I 
killed a Miura bull, and as he dropped I saw two horns 
sticking out of my chest. A bull, you see, had come up 
from behind, and gored me. Then I saw the ring was full 
of bulls, and I, with the horns sticking out of my chest, 
ran and jumped the barrera , tried to get behind the 
^urladero\ bifl # three bulls were behind it with no room 
Tor me. I gave up and woke up. Now I give up and hope 
to wake up.” 

They were sitting near the door, and a funeral proces- 
sion meandered by, the mourners chatting and laughing. 
The two men stood up. When they sat down Manolo 
said : “Don’t talk to me of dreams. I don’t like them. We 
are now talking of reality.” He shouted for two finos. 

“Bring a bottle,” said Mjguelito. “Let me be the 
drunken matador for once in my life.” When the bottle 
was brought he forgot it. “Let us forget dreams,” he said. 
“I know I am ggod as any torero fighting today. I 
don’t say that to brag* because it has nothing to do with 
me : it is a gift. Surely during the many times we’ve been 
to Madrid you found time to go to the Prado?” 

“I only Jound time to be present when the lots of bulls 
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were drawn and to quarrel with the impresario and to 
be sweet to the journalists.’* 

“Now you’ll have time,” said Miguelito, “so go to the 
Prado. Those men who painted the pictures * which hang 
in the Prado had a similar gift : not for bulls but for the 
art of painting.” 

“I am sure they didn’t risk their lives when they 
painted,” said Manolo. 

“Perhaps they risked something else : one never knows. 
When I was only a boy I already knew bulls. How many 
times in the callej6n did I listen to the peons, even to the 
mozo de espada giving advice to the matador. ‘Work him 
from the left’, ‘Turn him round’, ‘Bring him into the 
sombra’, ‘Look out: he pulls to the right*. You never 
heard my quadrilla giving me advice. At the moment the 
bull comes in, almost before the first flip of the cape, I 
know what he is like and I know what to do. I have it 
here.” He tapped his chest, then his forded. “And here. 
But it is over. Because I know them, I know one of then? 
will get me. A torero should never think of death. When 
you fly you shouldn’t think of the aeroplane crashing, 
though therfe is the possibility. I don’t know what other 
toreros feel like but now I only feel death.” He shook his 
head, slowly, as though astonished by his own words and 
sentiments. “Are you a believer, have you faith?” 

“I?” said Manolo in an indignant voice. “How can 
you ask me such a question ? I am Catolico, Apostolico, 
Romano. Isn’t that good enough for you?” 

“Sorry, Manolo,” said Miguelito. “What I mean is, I 
won’t have to pray so feverishly,^) Egotistically in the 
chapel of the Plazas de Toros anymore. I will be able to 
pray for others, not only for my skin.” 

“The mystic matador,” said Manolo and spat more 
out of habit than disgust. 
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“I will, for instance, have tjjne to pray for Antonio’s 
mother. You know the poor^hing died a Protestant.” 

“Don’t I know that?” said Manolo with true Andal- 
usian lad* of reverence for the dead. “Whenever you 
fought in Cadiz you dragged me to her grave in the 
British Cemetery at Segunda Aguada. One couldn’t even 
understand what’s written on the grave.” He wanted to 
laugh but the seriousness of the situation stifled it. “Are 
you in earnest or is it, after all, a cachondeo?” 

“I am in dead earnest,” said Miguelito. “I wouldn’t 
joke with you,” and he patted Manolo’s shoulder. 

“I knew it was coming,” said Manolo trying to con- 
vince himself that he knew it was coming. “If you quit 
what will become of me?” 

“You are rich enough. Find another Miguelito.” 

“There isn’t one,” said Manolo willing to cry. Instead 
he emptied his glass. “And your quadrilla? Think of 
Jose, your peon de confianza.” 

“Or of Paco, the mozo de espada,” said Miguelito, 
imitating Manolo’s reproachful voice. “It won’t do. 
Every one of you will get a big enough money present, 
more money than you would have earned with me in a 
year.” 

“So there won’t be even Mexico this winter?” asked 
Manolo, who had well understood already that there 
would be no Mexico in the coming winter. As Miguelito 
shook his head Manolo wanted to shed a few tears but 
his beady bulging eyes remained as dry as the flat fields 
round Seville which hadn’t seen rain since the spring. He 
wished he could explain to Miguelito that money as such 
didn’t matter to him, nor to the peons, nor to Paco, and 
he was certain the picadors themselves would back him 
up if he found the right .vords to make Miguelito 
understand that with his abdication, as it were, a fine and* 
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noble association and friendship among several men 
would collapse. He was moved, and the words didn’t 
come. Then his natural slyness returned. 

“We shall see,” he said with a huge grin, “vbat Lolita 
will have to say.” 

“I am going to see her now,” said Miguclito. 

“You’ll have fun there. But are you aware of the 
future in store for you ? You won’t be able to walk in the 
streets of Seville, Granada, Malaga and every other town 
of Andalusia and probably of the whole of Spain, without 
getting raspberries wherever you go. They will shout after 
you, you have no cojones, you have no guts, they . . ” 

“They won’t,” said Miguelito rising. “I am leaving 
Spain. I am going. I am a refugee from the bulls and 
from myself. All I want you to do is not to let the Press 
know till I am gone. I am going tomorrow.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Manolo in a frightened 
voice; for with Miguelito in some foreign country he 
couldn’t use his influence, couldn’t nag him into changing 
his mind, couldn’t persuade him he was behaving fool- 
ishly. Going abroad seemed to Manolo as final as being 
taken to the cemetery. 

“To England,” said Miguelito. 

“Because Antonio’s mother taught you English?” 

“No; because there is in England something called 
R.S.P.C.A. and that makes it impossible for anybody to 
stage a bullfight. I will be under its protection, so to 
speak, and one day, Manolo, I’ll explain what those 
letters mean. Come, we’ll take a taxi and you can drop 
me at Lolita’s house.” 

“Look, oh look,” said Manolo a£ the door, letting go 
of Miguclito’s arm. On the wall behind them hung a 
poster announcing a bullfight of the gone summer. The 
matador on the poster was doing a natural , the muleta 
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before the angry yet surprised jjull, the matador’s right 
hand almost ready to throw way the sword. Under the 
picture came the names of two famous matadors, and 
under thai* names in twice as large letters the name 
MIGUELITO. “Look,” mumbled Manolo, burst into 
tears and the two men embraced. 



CHAPTER TWO 


I olita lived in the beflowered Barrio de Santa 
Cruz. She lived in a house next door to a marquesa, 
-iand twice she and the marquesa were fined for 
using foul language in the course of house-to-house 
arguments. Lolita, having started her career in a brothel, 
had a fine variety of dirty words at her command, but 
the marquesa didn’t lag behind since she had begun as 
the late marques’s cook. At the present time both women 
lived in uneasy peace, each acknowledging the other’s 
proficiency. The verbal fight, however, continued among 
their respective servants, in which Lolita ^ok more inter- 
est than the marquesa; for Lolita’s maid was her own, 
sister. 

Lolita was distinctly good-looking and very desirable 
to southern ‘ eyes. She had everything an Andalusian 
could wish for : large black eyes, a white skin, dyed fair 
hair with black streaks near the parting, little or no 
waist, small breasts, big belly and a huge behind. The 
legs and arms were thin. She was physically the embodi- 
ment of the voluptuous way of life — though not men- 
tally. She cared little for the matters her body was made 
for; she was interested in uncommonly few tilings. She 
could sit still for hours, leaning forward ‘with legs sprawl- 
ing, and every half hour or so would pat her hair, or 
touch the lobes of her ears. True she cared for jewels and 
scent : she cared nothing for success and glory. On the 
other hand her pride was immense. She Jpoked for 
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offence and usually found it. When she found it hell was 
let loose. She also had the double gift of not forgetting 
and not forgiving. She was still prepared, even if it 
involved live years, to do the marquesa the dirty. 

“I don’t mind people calling me a whore,” she would 
explain to her sister the maid. “I started as a whore and 
that for a poor girl is nothing to be ashamed of. But I 
won’t let a cook call me a puta 

Her sister agreed. Lolita took life in her stride. Nothing 
surprised her, and when luck came her way she took it 
for granted and made no effort to be grateful for it. 
From the brothel she had moved to a shady night-club 
where Miguelito eventually picked her up. He fell for 
her body, and made her his mistress because he could 
move neither her mind nor her body. To be the mistress 
of the greatest matador of her time became for her 
acceptable, lynce normal and as it should be. In his 
, almost lacelike shyness Miguelito never let her spread his 
capa de paseo before her at the fights. Though she had 
her ticket for the barrera she often didn’t bother to go at 
all. She seldom accompanied him in his travels from bull- 
ring to bullring. Once when Miguelito was badly tossed 
by a bull and lay nr tionlcss in the sand many eyes were 
on Lolita, who continued quietly to chew her fan. Of 
ambition she had none. Her sister often urged her to 
persuade Miguelito to marry her. 

“Why should he?” Lolita would answer. “He is far 
more educated than I.” 

But she was possessive and diabolically jealous, and 
that was precisely \ 9 hy on second thoughts Miguelito 
brought Manolo with him. I olita was in a good mood 
and was singing in the drawing-room. She could sing for 
hours, her mind more vacant than usual but her ears 
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listening entranced to thi words of the song. The draw- 
ing-room was a garish affafi, filled, however, with plants 
and flowers. Lolita was religiously devoted to plants and 
flowers, and if a pot were upset her fury wa^ boundless. 

“Doce cascabeles tiene mi caballo,” she sang, “por la 
carretera,” and her sister let in Miguelito and Manolo. 
Instead of welcoming them her singing voice rose. The 
“twelve bells of her horse” filled not so much the road 
as the room. 

“Stop it,” said Miguelito. “I want to talk to you.” She 
sang louder. “Didn’t you hear me, woman?” he said 
though he knew it was useless. She sat with her legs wide 
apart. She never crossed her legs because she believed 
that wasn’t ladylike. Suddenly she stopped singing and 
burst into laughter. She was as good at laughing as at 
singing. 

“Stop laughing,” said Miguelito. “I must talk to you 
on an important matter.” She laughed ivK-his face, then 
stopped laughing : she had become a trifle curious. 

“What is so important?” she asked, then began iu 
hum. , 

“I have given up the corrida,” said Miguelito. “I am 
through with being a matador.” 

“That isn’t quite so,” said Manolo quickly. “The 
matador is going to travel round the world for the next 
six months. Nothing less and nothing more, but there is 
no question of retirement. That’s what I am handing out 
tomorrow to the Press. Nothing final. If you allow me. 
I’ll do it right now.” 

He wasn’t loath to go into the nesrt room leaving them 
alone, and first he telephoned thd* ABC’s Seville office, 
then Ya in Madrid and El Rue do, the bull-fighters’ 
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"Chiquillo, I don’t understand a single word you say,” 
said Lolita’s voice. 

“You know I hate being called chiquillo,” said 
Miguelito.* 

Chiquillo, that is “dear little boy,” means in the long 
run the man is a fool, can’t be trusted alone and it is, 
whether she likes it or not, the woman’s duty to look 
after him, in fine to rule him and to take decisions for 
him. 

“But you are my chiquillo,” said Lolita laughing. 
“Now explain what those mad words mean. One word 
is madder than the other.” 

“I am through, I am going,” said Miguelito in a tired 
voice. “It’s so simple, can’t you understand me?” 

“Una manana,” sang Lolita, “de mi Andalucia 
Mi puta suegra se quiso casar . . .” 

“Shut up,” shouted Miguelito, and Lolita hooted with 
laughter. 

“How funny you look, chiquillo, when you’re angry,” 
she said. 

Manolo thought it was time to rejoin them. Miguelito 
was standing before Lolita, who still sprawled on the 
chair, her hands in her wide lap, her body shaking with 
mirth, mirth whic* in a sense had nothing to do with 
the situation. 

“Answer me,” said Miguelito. “Are you or aren’t you 
coming with me to London V ' 

“I can’t speak French,” said Lolita. 

“They don’t speak French there,” said Miguelito. 
“They speak Efiglijh.” 

“London,” said «Lolita in a dreamy voice, “I saw 
London. There are many, many flats in London.” 

“You saw London?” asked Manolo. “Where? In your 
dreams or in your cups ?” 
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“Don’t be rude, you ol^ hog,” said Lolita laughing. “I 
saw London in the cinema** It was a very good film.” 
She leaned forward and Manolo couldn’t resist looking 
down her neck. “Yes, London,” she went orf. *‘In that 
film there was a man and he wanted to marry a girl, 
and the girl wanted to marry him too, but he said, first, 
you know, she must see the world, and then — you under- 
stand me, chiquillo? — one could see London with many, 
many flats and buses like those of Madrid, and then the 
man said here it is, this is London.” 

It had been an effort and she lapsed into momentary 
silence. 

“Are you or aren’t you coming?” asked Miguelito. 
“Yes or no?” 

“No,” she said promptly. “I am not going, and you 
don’t go either. If you don’t want to fight any more, 
then don’t fight. If you think the bulls will kill you, then 
keep away from them. Bulls aren’t evei^^here.” She 
laughed. “I never saw a bull in a tram in my life.” 

“Bulls are everywhere,” said Miguelito and sighed. 

“You do exaggerate,” said Lolita adopting a motherly 
attitude, an attitude that had brought her big tips in her 
earlier life when she helped drunks to undress themselves. 
“Move into my house for the time being and your Lolita 
will keep the bulls away.” 

She laughed so loud that her sister, the maid, came in 
to see what joke was afoot. “Matilde,” said Lolita, 
between guffaws, “the matador thinks there is a bull 
under the bed. Go and see. If there is one, chase him 
out.” She looked up. “Where is he?” sfce akked. 

“He’s had enough,” said Manolo. “He’s gone. I’d 
have gone before.” 

“You?” said Lolita contemptuously. “You can never 
keep your eyes off me. Now why did he go?” She went 
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slowly on to the balcony covered with plants and looked 
down, with Manolo contentedly watching her behind. To 
look at her body was no treachery to Miguelito : it was 
part of th£ routine of his eyes. “I can’t see him,” she 
said, coming back into the room. “Do you think he is 
really going to London ?” 

“He is,” said Manolo flatly. 

“He’ll soon be back,” she said with equanimity. “He 
loves me too much. He will miss me more than I’ll miss 
him. In fact I never miss anybody. Whenever you went 
to Mexico I stayed behind, and he always came running 
back. He’ll do the same now.” 

“I wonder.” 

“You are heavy,” she said. “Don Manolo, you have 
bored me long enough. I am going with Matilde to the 
cinema.” 

As Manolo went down the stairs he heard her singing : 

Echame nind bonito 

Lagrimas en un panuelo 

Y me llevare a Granada 

Que las engarce un platero. 



CHAPTER THREE 


M iguelito rode in a taxi to Antonio's estate. 
Though he could have owned a string of Rolls- 
Royces, Miguelito had no motor; on the other 
hand he was devoted to taxis, taxis at all times, 
taxis to whatever distant place he wished to go; 
and it would happen that in Huelva, for instance, 
he would hail a cab and tell the astounded driver 
in a quiet voice to take him to Barcelona. He sat 
well back in the yellow taxi thinking of Lolita. Part of 
him would have pi ef erred to take her v^arm body to 
unknown I^ondon, a town he was assured was eternally 
covered in fog. Her laughler might have cut through the 
fog. But another part of him was glad she understood 
nothing and therefore wouldn’t accompany him: lor she 
belonged to the life fiorn which lie was cutting himself 
off. She might, he thought in sudden fright, bung the 
spint of the bulls and the ring with her. On a night of 
panic witnessed only by bed and four walls he had made 
his mind up. The panic wasn’t caused by the sheer 
physical fear of the hoi ns : it was caused by his own love 
of them. He shook his head because he couldn't even 
explain it to himself. He saw himself »ns a refugee, a 
fugitive, and thanked Our Lady ofntfte Miracles that hr 
would be irrevocably away tomorrow. The matador, said 
the driver to himself, as he caught a glimpse of him m 
^he driving glass, looks sad and so young, w and you 
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wouldn’t believe he is the sanv man you see in the ring. 
The shrunken giant; and tBose two words pleased the 
driver. 

The taxi passed the spiked wires behind which peace- 
fully grazed Antonio’s fighting bulls. Miguelito couldn’t 
resist looking at them. The brown one over there has 
good horns and good weight. I like that black one with 
the white patch under the left eye. I could do with him 
whatever I wanted. Now the one on the left, I am sure, 
will be a manso in the ring. He sat up with a jerk. He 
mustn’t look at them, he mustn’t think of them, and the 
taxi stopped before the house. 

Antonio wasn't yet back to luncheon though it was six 
in the evening. So said his wife without resignation but 
out of sheer habit, since Antonio frequently came to lunch 
at seven in the evening, or skipping the meal would turn 
up in the middle of the night. They had been married 
for four years, had four children, and the wife was 
pregnant with the fifth. Antonio’s proud, unmarried 
sisters were in the house, and it amused Miguelito to 
chat with them. They spoke condescendingly to him 
because his mother had once been a servant in the house; 
they also spoke coyly to him, and all four of them would 
have been delighted to marry the famous matador. Now 
and then he wouldn’t have minded finding out what 
those proud spinsters might be like in bed. Ashamed of 
himself he would dismiss them from his thoughts. Accord- 
ing to his code one shouldn’t harbour such fantasies 
about the sistfts §f the man who was more than a 
brother. He sat with them and with Maria, the wife, 
half listening to their women’s tittle-tattle, half counting 
the minutes and the horns separating him from the 
Seville-London aeroplane. At eight o’clock Antonie? 
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arrived in his Buick. He was a large man, who was try- 
ing to show with each monlent that he was the embodi- 
ment of his own ideal personality, the Caballero Andaluz. 
Every movement was also a protest against Aii English 
blood. 

“Have you eaten?” asked his wife. 

“I had some tapas in Seville,” he said. “I don’t feel 
hungry. Where are the children?” His wife collected the 
children, he kissed them, then drank a glass of sherry. 
He was standing like a stranger, like one who had 
practically no contact with the house. “What brings 
you here?” he asked Miguelito, putting his arm round 
his shoulder. 

“He is off tomorrow to London,” said one of the 
sisters. 

Antonio frowned. “London?” he said as though he 
hadn’t heard of that town before. “London? Are you off 
your head?” 

“I think I am,” said Miguelito. 

“It’s no good talking here,” said Antonio, looking at 
his wife, sister^ and children; “come into my office.” And 
he took him to the room his mother had always referred 
to as the study. The walls were covered with photo- 
graphs of bulls, toreros and fights, including one of 
Miguelito doing a quite . They sat down facing each 
other at the desk and Antonio poured out wine which 
Miguelito didn’t touch. He spoke for nearly half an hour 
and Antonio didn’t interrupt. When he had finished 
there was silence for a few minutes with Antonio master- 
fully holding the stem of his glass. Thf n lie took his hand 
off it. 

“I undeistand you,” he said. “It has become too much 
for you. You see, you arc an artist with a conscience. 
Vou always give everything. You aren’t like *so many 
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others who say : no, not at tb s corrida, it isn’t worth 
while; and they pocket the irfbney, give the public noth- 
ing and tajce no risks. You who know bulls as well as 
they do, f you always took risks, you risked your life 
whenever you went into the ring.” 

“Till lately it didn’t occur to me I was risking my 
life,” said Miguelito, looking at his own photograph. “It 
wasn’t risky for me because, for instance, I would say to 
myself : now this one I’ve got to punish with the capa 
till I get the bicho to do what I want, or I’d say to the 
bull, I’ll give you ten pases por alto if necessary but you 
do the natural with me as I want it.” He pointed at the 
photograph. “Do you remember that bull? He wouldn’t 
go near the horse, he was just backing away from it, 
and found a querencia and there he stood ploughing up 
the sand, and I went up to him with the capa and said, 
come, and I r^i before him with the capa before me, he 
.behind me as if afraid to lose me, and then I just waved 
the capa and he went straight into the horse. That is how 
it was but it can’t be like that any more. It’s gone, 
Antonio. If I were ordered to fight tomorrow, I think 
I would die in my sleep. My nerves and heart would give 
up if they knew there * vas a fight tomorrow.” 

Miguelito bowed his head and Antonio leaned over 
the desk putting both arms round his neck. Miguelito 
shook with swallowed sobs; for he had been afraid of 
.Antonio, afraid Antonio would laugh at him. 

“Perhaps I haven’t the right to feel like that,” said 
Miguelito. 

“Only a great artisP has the right to feel like that.” 

“But if I feel like that I have ceased to be a great 
artist.” 

“You w*re long enough a great artist,” said Antonio, 
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and being half English ftnd therefore more preoccupied 
with the morrow than he Should have liked to admit, he 
asked, “What will you do in London ?” 

Miguelito thought for a few seconds before he 
answered. “I don’t really know,” he admitted. “I said 
London because in England there are no toros bravos 
and because, so an Englishman once explained to me, 
the government would fall if a corrida were allowed. 
That’s good enough for me. You have been to London, 
what is London like?” 

“Awful,” said Antonio promptly, “but there is one 
great redeeming thing there. Women go to bed with 
you.” 

“You mean the prostitutes?” 

“No, decent women.” 

“But if they go to bed with a man who isn’t their 
husband then they arc putas .” 

“Miguelito,” said Antonio laughing, “if you want to 
be in London you must forget the outlook of our bcauti-* 
ful and honest Andalusia. Of women you'll have plenty, 
and there is one thing I want to warn you about : don’t 
go to the big hotels. There will be other Spaniards and 
you will be recognised, and then you might just as well 
come back. If you want to be alone and alone, then just 
disappear in London: it's big enough. I could give you 
letters to my awful English cousins but then it would l)e 
the same thing again.” 

“How well you understand me,” said Miguelito. 

“And now,” said Antonio, “wc'll/tpend your last night 
here together. We will go into Seville and in the morning 
I’ll see you off,” 

“Can I write some letters first?” 

“Of course,” said Antonio and left him,* on which 
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Miguelito moved into his seat afid wrote first to Luis, his 
pe6n de confianza. 

“My dear Luis,” the letter said, “how will I be able 
to explaifl it to you? I am leaving the bulls and the ring, 
I am leaving all the glory in which you were of such 
great help to me. I am leaving everything and 
everybody because that is the only tiling I can do. I 
am going without seeing you, without embracing you. 
Part of me is ashamed to leave you and let you down, 
but another part of me, the part which rales me now, is 
glad, relieved and will take me to London which means 
T shall be gone for good from you. That side of me you 
and the othei* of my beloved quadiilla won’t want to 
see, the other side would just break down if I went to say 
goodbye, and then thcie probably w ould be no goodbye. 

I am sending you a cheque which you are to divide up 
with Juan and Pcpc. There is a rheque here for Bartolo 
and Joaquin *Jic picadors, and tell Joaquin not to get 
too drunk with the money. This is roughly what you’d 
ha\e earned if we had gone to Mexico tins coming 
winlir. Go with God my beloved friends and forgi\e me, 
but my mind is made up because my frightened heart 
says so.” 

Ue signed the let 1 r, wiped off a tear, then calculated 
again and wrote out the cheque. There was one more 
letter to write — a more difficult letter. It was for Paco, 
the 111070 de espada. 

“Paco,” lie wrote, “you will never dress me any 
more.” That was frighteningly final. “You will never 
stand in the calle^pn waiting with the swords for me, 
your dear, faithful e^cs not leaving r ie for a second. You 
are too young to understand wiiat I myself still hardly 
understand. If you want to fo get me for having let you 
down, I can’t stop you, and now I will say no more. ? 
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know you are the best <mozo de espada, so you won't 
have difficulty in finding Employment and this cheque 
will give you the time you need to do nothing for a long 
time, but don’t give any money to your fatfieV; he will 
drink it which isn’t good for him.” 

As there was so much more he wanted to say to Paco, 
he signed the letter, and went next door, that is into the 
drawing-room. Antonio’s mother had covered the room 
in chintz which had faded under the Andalusian sun, 
and what with lack of interest and care it had become a 
sad room; but neither Antonio nor his wife worried 
about that. 

“What’s happened?” asked Maria. “You look ill.” 

“It’s nothing,” said Miguelito, and took a drink from 
Antonio. Many drinks tonight, he thought : the only way 
out. 

The sisters asked him whether he would remain in 
London for long. He said he hoped all his life, which 
made Antonio remark it was foolish to discuss the day 
after tomorrow; for tomorrow was more than enough. 
Antonio said it was time for them to leave, so Miguelito 
shook hands all round, kissed the children and Maria 
resignedly escorted the two men to the motor. She was 
resigned because she knew that with Miguelito going her 
husband would go on a bout of at least three days. If 
only, she thought without finding words for her thought, 
men could give women the love and consideration they 
give one another. 

“Look,” said Antonio as they dnjye past the grazing 
bulls, “that one there will be a beauty.” 

“I won’t look,” said Miguelito, taking in the bull. Yes, 
he was a beauty. 

[ “Shall we start in a brothel ?” asked Antonio* 
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“Not yet/’ said Miguelito, “and I won’t go to Lolita 
either. I leave her with the bulls.” 

Antonio laughed and because he saw his point 
Miguelito foughed too. They stopped in Seville at a cafe 
to which Manolo went every evening at eight o’clock. 
They found him quiet and depressed, drank with, him, 
were joined by a man resembling a jockey who has taken 
to fat. He was a famous Andalusian breeder of bulls. 

“Don Jesus,” shouted Antonio, “this will be our night, 
the night of the four of us.” 

It was. The night for Miguelito was akin to a rainbow 
with him darting from sun to rain and from rain to sun. 
At times the hues were brighter; now and then they 
only winked at him. They dined in the restaurant next 
door to the bus station; after dinner they drank bottles of 
brandy; after the brandy they were in some large room 
where a gipsy boy and a gipsy girl danced for them; and 
people drifted# jn from the street or perhaps dropped 
from the ceiling. Hands clapped, the gipsy called the girl 
with his hands and feet as a torero should call a bull; a 
fat man whom nobody knew sang in the comer and* 
among roars of laughter had a fight with the guitarist. 
A strange orchestra with trumpets and one saxophone 
drifted in from the 'street, and was thrown out. There 
was conversation too. 

“Miguelito,” said Don Jesus, “the trouble with you as 
with all modem toreros is that you won’t admit the bull 
is the centre of the lidia. You want to make yourselves 
the centre. But it is the bull. You are almost worse than 
the others because ^ou react too much to the public. 
There are bulk which must be punished by the lance of 
the picador or he’ll be no good for the work with the 
muleta. But you want applause. I have seen you a hun- 
dred times, so I know what I am talking about. The 
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picador stabs the bull, the ignorant public shrieks and 
whistles, and you, instead of ignoring it, turn to the 
presidency and ask for the picadors to go, and that of 
course suits the public, and so you are fine public’s 
darling, and you remain with a bull who would have 
been fifty times better if more punished. Miguclito, 
the bull comes before the torero. It is he who matters 
most.” 

“Then why,” asked Miguelito, “isn’t the bull allowed 
to cut the torero’s ear?” He thought that funny and 
original, and stopped laughing only when he saw that 
nobody was laughing with him. “Anyway,” he said, 
“don’t talk of bulls to me, Don Jesus. I am sick of 
them.” It was the turn of Don Jesus to laugh. The great 
Miguelito sick of bulls, and his laughter almost drowned 
the clapping and the guitar. 

Now the gipsy girl came up and sat down at 
Miguelilo’s feet. She smelt strongly o^cheap eau-de- 
Cologne. “Matador,” she said, “you are the handsomest 
man I’ve ever seen.” He pulled away the hand she hacf 
taken, for Ije was thinking of Lolita, whom his drink- 
sodden body wanted badly. But Lolita would laugh, he 
would lie down beside her and there would be no aero- 
plane to London. The gipsy girl went to dance again. 

“Manolo,” said Miguelito, “if she needs anything let 
her have it. I'll give it back to you.” 

“She needs nothing,” said Manolo. “You bought her 
the house, she has money in the bank, she has more than 
she wants.” 

“I am sick of all this,” shouted Antonio. “Get out, all 
of you.” He threw a thousand pesetas note to the gipsies. 
“And enough of this horrible noise. Come on, we’re going 
to a cafe. It is six o’clock already. Only two hours left, 
Miguelito.” 
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On their way to the neare&f ecafe they lost Don Jesus, 
the rainbow also went and there was only the dawn in 
the street with a few workmen in the cafe drinking coffee 
and talkfhg in low voices as befits men who are still 
sleepy. Manolo was in tears. 

“I think I will give you the address of my English 
cousins,” said Antonio. “You will be very lonely away 
from us and your glory. I don’t think they’ll cheer you 
up but at least you’ll know there are people you can go 
and see. One*of them, Jane, will make you laugh. She 
is much taller than you, there is nothing of the woman 
about her, and I can assure you you’ll just stare and 
laugh at her. She breeds dogs, that’s all she is good for.” 

“What are the English really like?” asked Miguelito. 
“You’ve been there, you ought to know.” 

“They have no sense of humour,” said Antonio who 
was drinking white wine again, “so don’t joke with them. 
They don’t Understand a cachondeo. If you tell an 
Englishman you’re eighty years old he’ll believe you and 
say you look young for your years, and to reassure you 
will tell you he knew a man who lived to be a hundred. 
And they are all afraid of death, yet they all think of 
tomorrow and the day after.” 

“Manolo,” said ' liguelito in a pitiful voice, “tele- 
phone the Andalusia Palace to send somebody with my 
luggage to the airport.” 

“Miguelito,” said Manolo, “hasn’t the joke lasted 
long enough?” 

“It isn’t a joke : go and telephone, please.” 

What with cfiatt%ig about the English and swallowing 
more wine, Antoni© forgot to give him his cousins* 
address. When they embraced and said goodbye at the 
aerodrome Antonio repeated tne English had no sense of 
humour. 
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“They could never understand your big joke,” he 
added. 

“What big joke?” asked Miguelito. 

“Your joke about giving up bullfighting.” 

“But it isn’t a joke,” shouted Miguelito and was told 
to get into the aeroplane. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


M igueuto, who had left his luggage at Waterloo, 
crossed Waterloo Bridge, looking at the river. 
There was room in that river both for the 
Guadalete and the Guadalquivir. Too much water, 
and how dirty and turbulent, he said to himself. 
Then, without saying by your leave, a voice in 
his mind asked whether Don Jesus was right when 
he said he minded the public’s reaction above his 
knowledge. He stopped. If he started to think of 
Don Jesus, of, the lidia, of the bulls ... his thoughts 
were cut short; for it was already the rush hour and 
those who rushed nearly tripped him over. Having 
reached the other side of the bridge, he saw a street with 
many red buses, that is the Strand, and tried to get there, 
but it was hard work with the pushing crowd. This, he 
admitted, wasn’t th*' town for him, and his lithe body 
had to fight its slender way through a crowd bigger than 
at a bullfight. Instinct drove him into a quieter street 
on the other side of the Strand. He found a public house 
and went in. He would have been surprised to learn that 
the pub was still closed half an hour ago. He looked 
at the bottles and t^w a bottle labelled Tio Pepe. That 
cheered him up, maldng him feel a little less a bewildered 
stranger. 

“One glass of Tio Pepe,” he said to the barmaid, 
blowsy bldhde of forty summers. He spoke English as 
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though it were a dead llnguage, and a memorial at the 
same time to Antonio’s mother. 

“What ?” asked the barmaid. c 

“One glass of Tio Pepe white wine,” said Miguelito. 

“You mean sherry,” she said and turned to her col- 
league, another blowsy blonde of forty summers. “These 
foreigners do talk funny.” She gave him the drink, which 
Miguelito necked down, and as he was going to ask for 
another, she said : “One and ninepence.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Miguelito. 

“It’s one and ninepence,” she said holding out her 
hand. “You understand? One and ninepence.” 

“I will pay when I go,” said Miguelito. “I want one 
more glass.” 

“You pay your way in this country,” said the other 
barmaid. “You get a drink, pay for it, then if you want 
another, ask for it, then pay for it.” 

“Come on, sir, I’m in a ’urry,” said die first barmaid 
and they both glared at Miguelito, who was now smiling^ 
thinking of Antonio’s words. He was right : the English 
had no semfe of humour. Miguelito pulled out a five 
pound note. “’Aven’t the change for i:,” said the 
barmaid. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Miguelito. “I don’t under- 
stand you well.” 

“What a bore this foreigner is,” said the first barmaid 
to her public. “You give me small money, get me? One 
and ninepence. Small money, like this.” She held up 
a half-crown. “See? Money like this.” 

The licensee, a fat fellow with a ?n ash-covered waist- 
coat, came on to the scene. 

“I have no small money like that,” said Miguelito, 
whose Andalusian soul was beginning to enjoy itself. 
“But I give you this big money, you keep it\nd when I 
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drink you,” he searched for the wore!, “deduct. I have 
confidence in you.” * 

In the silence that followed you could hear the swish- 
ing of a 9p?tnish angel’s wings. 

“I am afraid, sir,” said the licensee, “you misunder- 
stood Rosy. What she meant was that here in this country 
one pays when the drink is served. I understand you 
completely. I know Continental habits: I’ve been to 
France.” Which was true. He had once gone on a pass- 
portless day-excursion to Rouen, where he lunched on 
the boat afraid of the muck they serve on the Continent. 
“I know you gentlemen there pay when you leave. It 
isn’t so here.” He gave his humble hangers-on a triumph- 
ant look, implying that nobody else could handle so 
ticklish a situation as well as he could. “But as regards 
depositing a five-pound note, I am afraid, sir, it is against 
the rules of the house. I am the licensee.” 

Miguelito fought that was his name. Antonio’s 
mother had told him of The Mackintosh and so on. 
Miguelito held out his hand and said, “How do you 
do?” 

“How do you do, sir?” said the licensee and winked at 
the hangers-on, men who laid bets through him, men 
whose financial con fence made them buy him drinks 
with no reward. “To oblige you, sir, I will take this five- 
pound note upstairs and make an exception to the rule 
and change it.” He had eighty pounds on him for betting 
purposes but didn’t want the hangers-on to see the con- 
tents of his wallet. 

“But I want fhoae drink,” said Miguelito, and wished 
Antonio could witness the scene. 

“While I go and change this,” said the licensee with 
the fiver in his hand, “have as many drinks as you like, 
sir. Rosy, serve the gentleman with whatever he fancies.” 1 
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“I must say I never h#ard him speak to me like that,” 
said a man beside Miguelito, who had two more drinks of 
sherry and asked the man next to him to join him. 

“A large scotch,” said the man promptly* and Rosy 
gave him a hard look. 

“Don’t buy him a drink,” she said to Miguelito. “He’s 
a scrounger.” 

Miguelito, having not the faintest idea what the word 
scrounger meant, bought him a second large scotch, then 
received his change. The scrounger gave Rosy a wink, 
and then to his surprise he saw that Miguelito had left. 
Those damned foreigners, he decided, just lead you up 
the garden path. 

It was raining lightly, which held no surprise for 
Miguelito. First rain, and fog would soon follow. The 
English were amusing, and that poor fellow who was so 
hopeful after his drink, didn’t he know that in Spain he 
had soul-mates by the thousand who hop^Vl as he had for 
gallons of free drinks? The scrounger had somehow^ 
showed Miguelito that he wasn’t in an altogether alien 
land, and his loneliness lifted a little. He went into 
another bar, where he liked the barmaid’s r appearance. 
When she brought his sherry and he held out the money 
he tried quickly to caress her hand. She gave him a 
furious glance, then walked away haughty and offended. 
Miguelito was puzzled. Did Antonio joke saying English 
women liked that kind of thing? He tried to catch her 
eye and succeeded, only to see her toss her head and push 
out her chin. 

“These foreigners,” she said to ^ pet customer, who 
heartily agreed with her. * 

The pub was more than half empty. A man holding 
an Alsatian on a lead sat at a table reading the Evening 
Standard . The Alsatian wanted to get at avmoth-eaten 
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wire-haired terrier, who growled under a Guinness- 
drinking old woman’s table. ‘The hand holding the leash 
seemed in agony. At the bar was a man with a red nose, 
wearing h bowler hat. He was drinking mild and bitter, 
his eyes focused on Miguelito, who was wearing a dark 
grey suit and a black tie. He had worn only black ties 
since Antonio’s mother died. 

“I take it, sir,” said the man in the bowler hat, “you 
arc a foreigner.” hie took Miguelilo’s silence for reproof, 
and added quickly : “There is nothing to be ashamed of 
if one is a foreigner. We are as God made us.” Miguelito 
began to understand his high-pitched Cockney. “Are you 
French, sir?” 

“I am a Spaniard,” said Miguelito. 

“A Spaniard? That’s very interesting, sir. I used to be 
a merchant seaman and I’ve been to Barcelona, to 
Alicante, to Seville and Cadiz.” 

“This morning I was still in Seville,” said Miguelito 
•and as he said that, the bar, the barmaid, the alien 
bottles and the Alsatian, too, became incredible, in fact 
untrue. 

“That’s a beautiful town,” said the seaman. “All them 
orange trees. I had a lovely time there, and the people 
was so nice and ’orspitablc. All the nonsense they talk 
’ere of the Spanish. They say all of them are toreadors 
and just go about in fancy-dress killing bulls.” He tee- 
heed, showing his National Health Service teeth. “Well, 
I always say it’s just a lot of balLs. Am I right in saying 
there arc no nSorei bullfights in Spain? I’ve read that 
somewhere.” 

“No, there still are,” sighed Miguelito. 

“Well, that’s a pity if I may say so. That poor bull, he 
never getsjft chance. All the dice are loaded against him. 4 
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They just bring him into*the pit or whatever they call it 
and just stab him to death. 3sn’t that so?” 

“I don’t like bulk and I don’t like bullfights,” said 
Miguelito looking ironically at his reflection in" the glass 
behind the row of bottles. “So, please, we will speak of 
something else, yes?” 

“I admire your sentiments,” said the seaman. “You 
talk like a man. If all Spaniards were like you, then they 
would stop butchering them poor animak. I do admire 
your sentiments. May I ask you to take a drink with 
me?” 

Miguelito accepted and thus ended abruptly hk pre- 
meditated loneliness. The seaman soon gave him the story 
of his life. He was called Cook. 

“You are a cook?” interjected Miguelito. 

“No,” teeheed Cook. “My name is Cook : Ted Cook.” 

He had been a merchant seaman for twenty years and 
was at present the janitor of a block of flats in Knights- 
bridge. The block of flats was an expensive affair, some 
flats cost as much as eight hundred a year. He eyed the 
Spaniard hoping he would be impressed, but having 
worked out how many pesetas that was, Miguelito 
remained unimpressed. In Mexico or in Madrid or in 
Barcelona he easily paid double that. 

“It’s only for the very wealthy,” said Ted Cook 
apologetically. 

Miguelito nodded and they had another round. Ted 
Cook held up hk sixth mild and bitter. When he emptied 
it he was ready to speak of hk wife. The'seventh brought 
down the frontiers of reticence. Hk wife, whichever way 
you looked at her, was a bitch. She nagged and nagged 
and got drunk on Guinness, but woe to Ted Cook if he 
came home a little pickled. Because she drank in their 
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basement fiat and not in pubs* she considered herself as 
good as a teetotaler. 1 

“But I,” he said, “I’m the drunk because I ’ave my 
daily pinf.’* 

When he had emptied the eighth pint Miguelito asked 
him whether he knew of a hotel in the neighbourhood, 
explaining the hotel shouldn’t be expensive. Antonio in 
the course of the previous night had twice impressed on 
him the need to keep away from the big hotels if he 
didn’t want to be recognised. 

“Now that needs a lot of thinking,” said Ted Cook. 
“I don’t want you to go to them boarding-houses in 
Bayswatcr. That’s the Christie country.” He teeheed but 
Miguelito didn’t know what the Christie country could 
be. “I don’t want you to go near Paddington either. Too 
many tarts there.” 

“Tarts?” 

“Prostitutes.* 

“I see, but are they nice?” 

“They ain't nice, you take that from me. Now look 
here, signore,” he said, proud of his acquaintance with 
foreign languages, “you’re 'ere just off Long Acre, so 
you go to Russell Square, it ain’t far, and there you find 
plenty of cheap ’ote! , but be careful of the tarts because 
they’re everywhere these days.” 

“I mast first fetch my luggage,” said Miguelito, “won’t 
you, please, come with me ard help to find a hotel?” 

As Ted Cook said of course he would, Miguelito 
remembered Manolo’s words of the night before, coming, 
as it were, from # un*!er the rainbow. “You,” said Manolo, 
“who have had hangers-on, followers, admirers and self- 
appointed servants for over ten years, you won’t be able 
to do without them. A man like you can’t divest himself 
any more. You’ll pick them up in England or at the end 4 
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of the earth. Don’t look# at yourself as the lonely exile. 
You have lost the gift of cbeing alone.” Antonio agreed 
with him. 

“I think I shouldn’t molest you by asking io accom- 
pany me,” Miguelito said. 

*‘lt’s a pleasure,” said Ted Cook. Miguelito bought 
a bottle of beer for Ted Cook to drink in the cab, which 
he did remarkably swiftly; they collected the luggage, 
and the search for a hotel began in and around Russell 
Square. Ted Cook proved to be a chooser : here he didn’t 
care for the room, there he didn’t fancy the price. He 
argued with unpleasant managers and morose manager- 
esses, who were glad to see the pair go. 

“You need something decent,” he said, getting into the 
cab for the tenth time. “One can see you’re a gent, a 
gentleman you know, even if a foreign gentleman.” 

“My mother was a maid,” said Migqplito, “and my 
father looked after . . he decided iTot to say bulls, 
“cattles.” 1 

“Blimey,” said Ted Cook. “I’d ’ave sworn you ’ad 
blue blood.’* 

Blue blood, thought Miguelito. Perhaps blood turned 
blue after generations of abject poverty, of true resigna- 
tion to the will of God, of looking for generations after 
those noble beasts the toros bravos. 

“Oi,” shouted Ted Cook to the driver, “stop ’ere. I 
like the look of it.” 

It was only after they rang the bell that they caught 
sight of a notice saying HOTEL FULL 4 . Ted swore, but 
as they were going to turn away » pink-faced Irishman 
with ginger hair opened the door. 

“Sorry, mate,” said Ted. “Didn’t see the notice when 
I rang the bell. It was for this ’ere foreign gentleman.” 
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“That’s okay,” said the Irishman. “1 always put it up 
when Fm having supper.” 

“Now tljat’s clever,” said Ted admiringly. “Let’s see 
the rooms.” 

To Miguelito the rooms seemed neither better nor 
worse than the rooms he had seen before. Ted, however, 
was enthusiastic and had already taken to the Irishman. 
The upshot was that Miguelito moved into Number 10 
on the second floor. It was a dismal room with faded 
wallpaper from the days when the house had been a pri- 
vate residence, and the springs of the one armchair were 
gone. On the other hand in Spanish provincial towns the 
matador often had to sleep in less comfortable rooms, 
and besides he was tired of going from hotel to hotel; so 
he agreed with Ted, and the Irishman brought up his 
expensive luggage, which only emphasised the sordid look 
of the room. Wed promised to meet him in the same 
public house on the following evening. 

“And now,” he said, “I’d better go back and see if 
she’s locked me out.” 

Miguelito didn’t understand, so he had to explain in 
detail. 

“A woman to loci out a man?” said Miguelito aghast. 
“That just couldn’t exist in Spain. A woman wouldn’t 
dare to do that. A man — the man is the master. I can’t 
believe it.” 

“There are lots of things here which you wouldn’t 
believe,” said the Irishman, to which Ted agreed and 
went his way. 

“I am going out for a walk now,” said Miguelito to 
the Irishman. 

“Pubs are already closed,” said the Irishman; then,, 
observing tfiat Miguelito was looking at him blankly, he 
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explained the licensing hews. Still, said Miguelito to him- 
self, there was the R.S.P.CtoA. at least. 

Nevertheless he went for a walk. The rain had been 
driven away by the east wind which had dried fc the pave- 
ment and made Miguelito shiver a little. He crossed 
Russell Square and in a little while found himself in 
Guilford Street. 

“Come with me, ducks,” hissed a voice, ‘Til give you 
a good time.” 

The woman stood against the wall, her figure too slim 
for his liking, her face dominated by the lipstick which 
tried to enlarge her mouth. She had an undernourished 
appearance and was a cross between impertinence and 
servility. He wanted to go on, but it occurred to him that 
if he went with her he would go to bed with an English- 
woman, which he hadn’t done before. You can’t know a 
country without knowing its women. Moreover, he was 
missing Lolita, and that thin body w/juld be such a 
contrast. 

“Yes, please,” he said. 

She took him to a room with a distinctly dirty appear- 
ance but he had to admit the sheets were almost clean. 
She had little to say. She asked him if he were a foreigner, 
and when satisfied she took two pounds from him, then 
undressed. Her body was as he had expected : the ribs 
could be counted, the skin was rough, and her nipples 
were like cherries left behind on the barrow. With his 
mind full of Lolita he made vehement love to her. She 
let it be, and when he left, her comment to herself was 
“Barmy.” 

A wizened man sold him two boxes of matches and 
three pairs of shoe-laces on his way back to the hotel. 
t The Irishman let him in and Miguelito went to his room, 
where he took Lolita’s photograph from a sttft-case. She 
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was staring straight at the camera, her mouth half open. 
She had learned that froi 1 watching one of her favourite 
film star^. iHe sat with the photograph and when he 
thought he was ready for sleep he got into bed. Then 
came what in his native land is called a night of Toledo. 
His dreams were stormy and grey, full of symbols which 
even the dreamer couldn’t fathom. There were moments 
of sunny brightness with Joaquin the picador nudging 
his horse forward, then the grey storm swallowed the 
light. He found himself standing quietly in the caUejdn 
with the folded cape in his arms, his nostrils smelling the 
freshly ironed silk; but a wave which had no watery 
substance lifted him, he shouted to Paco who couldn’t 
hear him, and now he knew that it wasn’t a wave : it was 
a cloud consisting of boos and jeers. The cloud dropped 
him into the Parque Maria Luisa in Seville. It was 
November as ip London; for the chrysanthemums were 
everywhere. He *was dressed for the corrida and a woman 
»was walking at his side, a woman who wasn’t Lolita. He 
couldn’t see her though there was no doubt that she was 
a woman. He stopped, took off his hat and turned round 
in a circle holding his hat out. 

“I am offering this woman, whom I am going to kill, 
to you the flowers, 1 " he said and threw the hat on a 
chrysanthemum, which made him wake up. 

At least there was no bull in my dream, he said to 
reassure himself. He put on the light, the room looked 
dejected as if it were having a night of Toledo too. He 
drank water but»didn’t care for it, lay down, was whisked 
back into the park* in Seville, and the woman wasn’t 
there. Probably he had already killed her. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


“T yr T'HAT is this?” asked Miguelito staring with 

|/l/ bloodshot, sleepy eyes at a fried egg, fat bacon, 

T V too white bread, margarine and a spoonful of 
orange marmalade which was congealed. “Please, what 
is this?” 

“Your breakfast,” said the Irishman. 

“I don’t eat this breakfast,” said Miguelito. “I can 
never eat this.” 

“You should, it’s good for you.” 

“No, thank you very much and please take it away. 
It will only make me sick, but leave the 

“In that case,” said the Irishman, “I might eat it 
myself. They don’t feed me too well here. You don’t 
mind?” * 

“No, no, please sit down and eat.” 

The Irishman took the tray to the table, sat down and 
devoured the egg and the bacon while Miguelito drank 
the strong, dark tea. Someone in the next room started 
knocking on the wall. 

“Don’t take any notice of him,” said the Irishman. 
“He’s daft. He’s a retired schoolmaster from Wales, 
thinks his family wants to rob him, lives here, pays 
every morning with a pound note, then roams the streets 
the whole day long, and now he i£ knocking on the wall 
because he thinks it is still night and doesn’t want to be 
disturbed. I wake him at half past nine and till I go in 
be thinks it’s eleven at night or something.** The knock- 

46 
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ing became furious. “Go easy, Taffy,” bellowed the 
Irishman. “I’ll come and wake you in ten minutes.” 

The British, thought Miguelito, were a strange lot. 
The Irishman had swallowed bacon, egg, bread, mar- 
garine and marmalade, so Miguelito asked him to open 
the window and let the smell out. Through the open 
window light sunrays danced into the room. 

“You call me Micky,” said the Irishman sitting down 
on the bed. “The fools round here call me Moike because 
I’m Irish and they all think they can speak Oirish or 
whatever they call it, but I am Micky to my friends. I 
bet you don’t even notice I speak like an Irishman.” 
Miguelito shook his head. “There you are. I don’t notice 
it myself.” The knocking became loud. “That’s that 
bastard. Now he just pretends it’s eleven at night, actu- 
ally he’s hungry and wants his breakfast. I’ll be back.” 

Left alone Miguelito went to the window and drank in 
the sunshine. It «was a frail sun that sent out the rays. 
Miguelito had the impression that if the sun weren’t 
careful the rays would drop into the street before they 
reached the window. In the street below the window a 
few people were moving at no brisk pace on their way to 
bookshops and publishers’ offices. His eyes followed a 
pretty girl till she turned the comer, but, oh, why were 
these English women like toothpicks? A little later a fat 
woman waddled by, making Miguelito shake his head. 
When they were fat they were ungainly. Suddenly he 
wanted those people in the street to look up at the win- 
dow, nudge eachjpther and whisper : “There is Miguelito, 
the great matador.” Ashamed of himself he turned away 
from the window. 

The bathroom was on the floor below and on his way 
down to it hornet the schoolmaster on the lower landing. 
The schoolmaster, who was evidently coming from the 
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bathroom, wore flannel* pyjamas with a faded overcoat 
above them. He was sm^il and podgy, his face was red. 
As he beheld the red silk cloud that wer$ Miguelito’s 
pyjamas and dressing-gown, his eyes dilated and the now 
purple skin was ready to burst. 

“What is this?” he bellowed. “Is this a male brothel? 
Mike, come here at once, kick this nancy boy out.” 

Miguelito, unaware of being the nancy boy, went 
quietly into the bathroom and locked the door. On the 
other side of the door the Irishman was trying to soothe 
the Welshman. 

“What you don’t understand,” the Irishman was say- 
ing, “is the big world, and this gentleman, he comes from 
the big world and not from a Welsh mining village.” 

“Are you saying I come from a mining village?” asked 
the schoolmaster in a threatening voice. 

“Where else can you come from if s you come from 
Wales?” 

“Is that so?” said the schoolmaster. “Well, just let rn,e 
tell you I come from Montgomeryshire and where I 
come from/there are no mines, and I am a Welshman 
from the land of Lloyd George, Vaughan Williams and 
Dylan Thomas, you see? And you’re just a bloody 
Ulsterman, a lackey of the English, but we the Welsh 
will be one day back in Shropshire, you see?” 

“Now, Taffy, if you tell me where Shropshire is, then 
I’ll tell you whether you’ll be back there or not. Mean- 
time you’d better go back to your room or people will 
start complaining about the noise.” 

The Irishman ran down the stairs, and the Welshman 
stamped back to his room muttering about Shropshire 
and male brothels; and Miguelito sat quietly in his bath 
thinking of Lolita. Later, when he had dressed, he rang 
for Micky, who came still giggling because of Shropshire. 
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“I want to ask you, please,” %aid Miguelito, “what I 
should visit today in London ? *1 am for first time here.” 

“If I go flout visiting,” said Micky, “I usually go to 
Mooney’s ' Irish House but as you aren't Oirish,” he 
laughed, “go to the British Museum. It’s round the 
comer. All the foreigners go there.” 

Yes, the British Museum, Dona Mary — she had fought 
hard not to become Dona Maria — Antonio’s mother had 
frequently spoken of the British Museum to Miguelito, 
and the longer she lived in Spain the bigger and more 
wonderful the British Museum became for her. It con- 
tained every treasure under the sun and the moon and 
all the valuable marbles in the world. The very mention 
of it made Miguelito look solemn. 

“Not on the first day of my life in London,” he said. 
“I want to see the centre of the town and the Piccadilly.” 

“Take the 3^ bus and you’ll be there in a jiffy for 
twopence.” « 

Micky had left the door open and now the school- 
master appeared on the landing ready to start on his 
peregrinations. He had on the same old overcoat but 
instead of pyjama legs he wore pepper-and-salt tweed 
trousers. Miclky called to him. 

“Taffy,” he said, Tve been studying that Shropshire 
business. Now if I was you I’d take Cheshire first, then 
you could cut off Shropshire, and from Cheshire you 
could attack Liverpool. Man, you need a port after all. 
In every military operation one needs a port.” 

“I’ll think of i£,” said the schoolmaster gravely, caught 
sight of the elegant figure with starched collar and black 
tie and bowed to it, nftt for a moment connecting it with 
the nancy boy who had surely escaped from a male 
brothel. “Ye^, I’ll think of it. Time is short, the hour- 
glass is running out. Good morning, gentlemen.” 
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Miguelito warmed to 1 the British. Though he under- 
stood hardly anything of’ the conversation, he guessed 
that it was an example of a cachondeo, ancjj if a nation 
knew how to practice cachondeo then it deserved his 
love. He asked Micky to join him for a drink in the 
evening in the pub where he was meeting his other new 
friend : Ted Cook. 

“Most of them here have latchkeys,” said Micky, “and 
them as haven’t can wait. It won’t kill them. I’ll come.” 

In Piccadilly Miguelito bought a bowler hat and an 
umbrella. The looking-glass told him he looked like any 
other well-dressed man in the street, which was precisely 
what he asked from the glass. Fortified by that belief, he 
walked along Piccadilly in the sunshine, the umbrella 
hanging on his arm, and women said to themselves, he 
moves as beautifully as a ballet-dancer. When he reached 
Hyde Park Comer he stopped, and saw that London, so 
notorious abroad for its fog, was a whtffc town. He had 
seen many white towns in Spain and North Africa, but. 
this was a different kind of white. It had no glare, it 
didn’t hurt the eye : that whiteness belonged to the frail 
sun in the light blue sky. He stood and stared and the 
whiteness seeped into him. After a long while he turned 
round and retraced his steps. He wanted to see that 
famous yet so disappointingly small Piccadilly Circus 
again. As he walked past Green Park Station, content in 
himself, an escapee from a night of Toledo, a voice 
behind him with a very strong English accent said: 
“Matador.” Miguelito’s ears began to b;im and his pace 
quickened. “Matador, please matador, oiga, stop for a 
moment.” Miguelito decided to * run for it, but his 
follower had decided on it earlier. He sprinted past him, 

4 then faced him. They were already un^er the Ritz 
arcades. The pursuer was a tall, hatless young man with 
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a carefully arranged lock falling to his right eyebrow. He 
had a long nose and flashy wet: lips. He had a slight stoop 
too. Durip| his stroll Miguelito had noticed young men 
who looked very similar. 

“Oh do forgive me, great maestro, 59 wailed the young 
man, “but I spotted you at once at Hyde Park Comer. 
You see, I am such an aficionado. I have been to twelve 
corridas. I am writing a book about the fiesta brava. I 
saw you fight seven times, seven out of twelve, not bad, 
what? I saw you twice in the Monumental in Madrid, 
saw you in Pamplona, in Valencia, in Murcia, also in 
Caceres. So you see I am not a complete stranger. Oh 
do forgive me, great Miguelito. 5 ’ 

“You think I am somebody else, please,” said 
Miguelito. 

“No and no, there is only one Miguelito in the world. 
You are my captive, maestro. You must come and have 
a drink with rrre here in the Ritz. This has made my 
•day. You don’t know what this means to me. My name 
is John Chaytor.” 

“If my name is Miguelito,” said Miguelito, hoping 
Manolo coiddn’t hear it from the distance, “then you 
should must know I am retired from the fighting for 
good and always.” 

“What does it matter after the rapture you have given 
us? May I take your arm and shepherd you to a drink. 

I do love the Spanish custom of men walking arm in 
arm, or with hands on each other’s shoulders. Here the 
barbarians snigger at it.” He took Miguelito’s arm. “On 
second thoughts,” \e said, “why waste a fortune on 
drinks in the Ritz? Come, matador, we’ll go to a little, 
typically English pub and have a drink there.” 

“Yes, ple%$e,” said Miguelito, smiling at the thought- 
that the drinking public knew no frontiers. Let’s have a 
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drink in the Palace but il I come to think of it why not 
go to the tavern at the corner? “Wherever you wish, but, 
please, don't call me matador. I am retired. Gall me Mr. 
Perez, that is my real, common name. Very many 
Perezes are in Spain.” 

“For me you’ll always be matador,” fluted John. “By 
the way when I made inquiries I found you used to be 
called Miguelito de Triana.” 

“That,” said Miguelito, “was one of the stupid tricks 
of Manolo, my manager. It is romantic to be bom in 
Triana in Seville, and stupid people think if you are bom 
in Triana then you will be a torero, and Manolo he tried 
that with me. Then there was also the great Gitanillo de 
Triana.” He looked round Jermyn Street : he was cer- 
tainly away from the bulls. “But when I became famous 
everybody said Miguelito and Miguelito and nobody 
think more of Triana, which is good. I^was bom on a 
finca outside Puerto de Santa Maria.” 

“It is bliss to be with you,” cried John and they* 
reached the little, typically English pub which looked 
like a spick-and-span modem public lavatory in any part 
of the world. 

“Will it be beer?” asked John who liked to invest as 
little as possible. “Good old English beer?” 

“I drink much beer in Spain. Can I have whisky?” 

“No, do have beer. Our English bitter is so different 
from your delicious Spanish beer. Two half pints of 
bitter, please.” 

“Yes, it is different beer,” said Migueljfo. 

“Oh maestro,” said John, pushing his wet lips almost 
against Miguelito’s cheeks, “you* could tell me and 
explain me so much. It isn’t personal curiosity. It’s for 
l my book. Oh, you will have to see the m^puscript. Of 
course when I have finished the book. I have such a good 
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title fear it. I’m going to call it Bulls, Bulls, And Bulls. Do 
you like it?” 

“No,” s.|id Miguelito promptly. 

“What a pity. Should I call it The Bull, The Torero 
And Death?” 

“I don’t like it but I know little of the books.” 

“Of books, not of the books, but I must say you speak 
good English. Now where did you pick it up?” 

“One saint English lady teached me.” 

“Taught, matador, taught. But I wish I knew as much 
of bulls as you of English. There are so many questions 
I want to ask. I don’t want to pester you but do answer 
one. Are you afraid when you go into the ring?” 

“I am not afraid : I fight no more.” 

“Yes, yes, but when you fought?” 

“I don’t know,” said Miguelito. “I am afraid of the 
public because*! have responsibility to the public, I am 
afraid of the corrida before the corrida but when with 
the bull there is no time for me to be afraid. There is 
only the bull and I, and please, my sir, I am in England 
not to speak of the bull.” 

“How remiss of me,” whined John. “I am turning 
your trip tef England into a busman’s holiday.” 

Miguelito hadn’t the vaguest idea what a busman’s 
holiday was, on the other hand he noticed that John was 
doing nothing to have their mugs refilled, so he ordered 
another round, and then paid for two more rounds. John 
seemed transparently short of cash. After a while John 
became aware Jhat Miguelito was getting ready to leave, 
therefore somethin^had to be done about it. 

“Have you man^ friends in London?” he asked. 

“Only two,” said Miguelito thinking of Micky and 
Ted Cook, ^nd wondered whether the preposterous Mrs* 
Cook had really locked him out. 
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“You’ll have to meet *some of mine, and first of all 
you’ll meet my sister Thelna. I’m going to ring her up. 
She’ll go mad about meeting a great matador^She’s been 
for a fortnight to Majorca. She simply adores Spain and 
the Spaniards. Can I use the telephone?” 

“This is my private telephone,” said the pubkeeper. 
“There’s a public one just round the comer.” 

“Would anybody be so ungracious in Spain?” asked 
John in a whisper and Miguelito shook his head. 

John had to wait while a man with a brief-case carried 
on a long telephone conversation. He waited impatiently 
and in fear lest the matador would escape him. At last 
the man came out, pushed him smartly aside, and when 
John recovered his equilibrium he went in to ring up his 
sister. 

“Listen, Thelma,” he said, “I want you to come at 
once to the Six Coachmen. You know where it is?” 

“I know every pub in London,” she said wearily. 
“Why do you want me to come ? Is,” she asked excitedly, 
“Geoffrey back?” 

“No, Geoffrey isn’t back. You do bore all of us with 
Geoffrey. I want you to come because I’ve got just the 
man for you, a famous matador.” 

“A famous what?” 

“Matador, bullfighter.” 

“That sounds thrilling. Is he wearing his fancy-dress?” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Thelma. Of course he isn’t, and 
he must have heaps and heaps of money, and if you’re 
nice to him I bet he’ll take us out to lunefy” 

“As long as I don’t have to pay f< 5 r it as usual,” said 
Thelma, promised to come, and ran£ off. 

Her last remark annoyed her brother. It was no fault 
la f his that sporadic writing didn’t pay; it w^s neither his 
fault that they took so little of his work for television nor 
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that his travel book on Malta had been a flop; 
certainly k wasn’t of his deling that eight years ago 
Thelma’s fiusband fell off a steam roller on which 
he had t&kcn a joy-ride during a country holiday, and 
was flattened to death, leaving her a life interest in his 
estate, not much but enough to pay for her brother’s 
meals now and then. 

After nearly an hour Thelma jerked her way into the 
Six Coachmen. She moved as if she were taking small 
unsuccessful leaps. She was slim though with big breasts 
and did everything she could to hide them. Generally she 
wore a shawl over her coat, which gave her an unkempt 
appearance. She had fine eyes, an intelligent mouth and 
good teeth. She thinks with her mouth, her enemies often 
said. She came in on the defensive, for in spite of her 
resolute nature she was shy on the surface. In her world 
she dominated i^ecause she had a little more money than 
others; outside "her world it took her time to find her feet. 
# She found Miguelito handsome but outlandish, and she 
didn’t find it reassuring to be in the presence of a bull- 
fighter for the simple reason that she hadn’t been in the 
presence of a matador before. She talked of Majorca and 
of the one flay she had spent in Barcelona. In order to 
find her footing quicker she asked Miguelito and her 
brother to have a drink with her. Miguelito blushed, 
saying he had never in his life accepted a drink from a 
woman. 

“That shows you’re not from here,” she said. 

Her conversayon was of people whom Miguelito didn’t 
know. It was of i?ien leaving women, women leaving 
men, men not getting on with women and women not 
getting on with men. Miguelito sat in silence staring at 
the table, anjl John tried tc bring the conversation rounds 
to bulls and the corrida, or at least round to Spain, but 
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his efforts were of no atail. Miguelito was on the verge 
of going when Thelma, bwing to the heat of the pub, 
by then very crowded, took her shawl off an<j<' he saw the 
shape of her bosom. 

“You both, please,” he said with his eyes on her 
protruding breasts, “will come and lunch with me, 
please? Yes, please.” 

“We should love to,” said brother and sister in unison. 

“You please choose place,” said Miguelito and by 
accord they took him to an expensive restaurant in 
Jermyn Street. 

The maitre d’hotel carne, Miguelito asked them to 
order whatever they wanted to eat, for he for one would 
have consomme and a sole : he ate little. Thelma, now 
pleased with him because of the desire in his eyes, smiled 
and said it was a pity he didn’t eat more; then she 
ordered for herself, foie gras, langoust^ and caneton a 
l’orange with a souffle to follow. As she and John gave 
their orders Miguelito wrote figures down on a piece of 
paper. The foie gras and the consomme were first to 
come, Miguelitp looked at his figures, and handed a sum 
of money to the waiter. 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” said the waiter staring at 
the money. 

“This is to pay for one consomme and two foies gras, 
said Miguelito, surprised by all the people staring at turn. 

“I don’t understand you,” said Thelma. “Why do you 
want to give that money?” 

“I learn in England one pay when jt is given,” said 
Miguelito. 

“Oh my God,” cried John, “I ste it all. Oh I can see 
it all. In a civilised country like Spain you pay in pubs 
©when you leave, here of course they makp you pay as 
they hand you your drink, and our great matador, the 
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inimitable Miguelito, thought the same applies to food in 
restaurant^ and he isn’t so •wrong. In all the awful 
cafeterias lou pay before you’re allowed to eat, but not 
here, matador. Keep your money till the end.” 

A woman laughed at the next table, which annoyed 
Thelma, so she said in a loud voice : “Tell me, toreador, 
a famous man like you of course knows everybody of 
importance in Spain ?” 

“And in Mexico,” said her brother which stopped the 
woman laughing. 

Thelma’s eyes often met those of Miguelito during 
the meal. It would be, she thought, a novelty to go to 
bed with a bulliighter, and the bullfighter was a Spaniard 
too and she, as far back as she could remember, hadn’t 
been to bed with a Spaniard either. It would be the case 
of the two birds. But why were his eyes glued to her ugly 
flabby bosom, qf which she was so ashamed ? She remem- 
bered having been told that Spaniards liked their 
f women fat. 

“Is it true,” she asked, “that you Spanish men like 
women to be fat?” 

“Many times we do,” said Miguelito. 

“In thattoase I don’t think I’d have any success with 
Spaniards. Look at my arms, for instance, they’re 
scraggy.” 

“I look at your arm,” said Miguelito staring hard at 
her bosom. Antonio was right, and her eyes said she 
understood him. Miguelito looked anxiously at the 
brother, who, ^lowever, was engrossed in an evening 
paper. After a whift^hc looked up. 

“Always looking tor copy,” he sighed. “Matador, do 
you want to do me a favour?” Miguelito’s nod implied 
he was reajly to do the brother any favour. “Then* 
please, let me ring up the evening papers and tell them 
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you are here in England 3 on a visit and you have retired 

from the corrida.” 

“Oh, yes please/ 5 said Thelma. “I want Co see your 
photograph in the papers. 55 

“And I could make a little money/ 5 said John. 

“Please no/ 5 said Miguelito. “If you do, I go. 55 And he 
was ready to leave the table. 

“Of course I won’t if you don’t want me to/ 5 said 
John. “You are so kind, I can’t let you down. I can’t, I 
can’t and can’t.” Miguelito shook his hand. “Oh how 
kind of you. You are so much warmer than we are.” 

His sister was of the same opinion. When she couldn’t 
eat any more, she remembered she had an appointment 
with her hairdresser. “If you feel lonely tonight/ 5 she 
said, “ring up towards seven. I am doing nothing 
tonight.” She gave him her telephone number and with 
ungainly steps hurried from the restauraiK 

“What a pity my sister is so untidy in body and mind,” 
remarked John. ’ 

Miguelito said nothing. Later John suggested that if 
Miguelito had nothing better to do, he should accompany 
him to a picture gallery. He made the offer apologetically 
and was astonished by the matador’s prompt acceptance, 
was even more astonished when in the gallery he saw the 
interest Miguelito took in the pictures, and an intelligent 
interest at that. 

“I didn’t know/ 5 he said, “that matadors were inter- 
ested in any ait except their own.” He^hoped that was 
tactful enough. 

“The outside world,” said Migutlito smiling, “especi- 
ally foreigners, take us for rare insects. There are of course 
toreros who remain simple and don’t wanjt to educate 
themselves, but I say in all modesty a man must be very 
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intelligent to be a good torero. You must have intelli- 
gence to knW what like is the Bull, what to do with him, 
and how to^act — is it react? — quickly. So we can under- 
stand other things too. There is a famous matador who 
to spend his time when not doing fights studied law. Now 
he is a full lawyer, but only for his pleasure.” 

A few weeks with Miguelito, thought John, would 
reveal for him secrets no one else in England knew. At 
six o’clock Miguelito remembered he was meeting his two 
friends, and asked John whether he wanted to come 
too. 

“I should love to,” said John. “Are they Spanish?” 

“No, English,” and John’s face fell when Miguelito 
introduced him to Micky and Ted Cook. The meeting 
was a failure. Micky with his Irish sense of freedom 
managed not to feel uneasy, but both John and Ted 
Cook did. John^ried to talk down to Ted hoping that 
would smooth matters, and as a result Ted soon decided 
jt was time for him to go to the missus. 

“A very great pity to me you are going,” said 
Miguelito, “but you will come tomorrow, please?” 

“I’ll try to, sir,” said Ted and was glad to go. 

“So you ;fre the manager of the hotel?” John asked 
Micky. 

“Manager my arse,” said Micky trying to imitate 
John’s movement with his hands. “Fm the maid-of-all- 
work, and there is only a manrgeress, an old bitch who 
leaves all the work to me.” 

“Oh good,” sjtid John because he didn’t know what 
else to say. 

“Mr. Spaniard, m? friend,” said Micky to Miguelito, 
“I must go back now. There mast be about ten of them 
waiting on tlje doorstep. I’ll be seeing you in the morn- 
ing. Here’s a latchkey — be good.” 
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He left without saying goodbye to John, who now took 
Miguelito’s ann, leaned ‘over him like a we/ ping willow 
over a river and spoke in serious tones. ( 

“Miguelito, you are still a stranger here,” he said, “so 
you will allow me to give you advice, and to make sug- 
gestions how to steer your course.” 

“Yes?” said Miguelito, fearing he would forbid him to 
meet his sister tonight. 

“Here in England,” went on John, “life is different to 
life in Spain. It is less free, there are far more barriers. 
These two men you were chatting with and whom you 
called your friends aren’t the people for you to know and 
to go about with.” 

“Why? What they do?” 

“Nothing, but they are of a different world to yours, 
therefore there is a great dividing line between you. You 
shouldn’t cross it.” 

“Mister John,” said Miguelito with his Alarming smile 
of determination, “I will say one thing for you. Mv 
friends are my friends and if I want rather to go with 
one shoe-black than with a duke I go. I go with him in 
my country in Spain, so I go with you in your country, 
a country not my country. 1 look for the* heart in the 
man, not for title or moneys. These two my friends.” 

“Oh well,” said John abashed. “Of course if you feel 
like it . . .” 

“I feel.” 

“Sorry,” said John blushing deeply, and Miguelito 
who saw the blush patted his shoulder. ; 

“Women perhaps think like that in Spain,” said 
Miguelito, “man doesn’t.” 

“Perhaps I’m a woman,” said John, and laughed 
J shrilly, another point Miguelito missed. 

“Perhaps I know much of man,” said Miguelito look- 
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ing at the clock. “You, friend, Vou know not the many 
mans . . 

“Men/’^sSid John and laughed again. 

“Men, thank you. A torero with some success has 
many hundred men on him all the time. Some real 
aficionados of his art, many others just to take money. 
Miguelito, my mother ill, give, please, hundred duros. 
Miguelito, my commerce go bad, give two hundred 
duros, Miguelito, you wonderful, give five hundred 
duros.” 

“And what do you do?” asked John with almost pro- 
fessional interest. 

“I give. Why say no if I can give?” 

“You are wonderful and I don’t want five hundred 
duros. Not at present at least,” he added honestly. 

“Why not give?” said Miguelito. “One day come a 
bull, he kill you# and you lie dying and then say now 
what I will do with money I didn’t give?” 

# John was deeply moved. His nature yearned for great 
men and saints, whom he seldom encounteied. In 
Miguelito he felt he had found both. He hadn’t enough 
money to buy another round as a sign of his gratitude 
for having rrtet Miguelito, so, rather shyly, he suggested 
he would come to the notcl every morning, if the mata- 
dor felt so disposed, and improve his English. 

“You must become perfect in English as you’re perfect 
in everything else,” he said and gratefully Miguelito 
patted his shoulder. “Look, it’s seven. Ring up my sister, 
if you want to.” % 

. With a sigh of relief Miguelito rushed to the telephone. 
He had observed th£ time too but was shv before the 
brother. Thelma answered the telephone and told him 
to meet her i* a pub near the Brompton Oratory. 

“Where, please?” 
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“Of course you wouftln’t know where the. Oratory is. 
How funny somebody nbt knowing where |fhe Oratory 
is. Aren’t you a Catholic? I thought all Spaniards are 
Catholic.” 

“I am Catholic but why please?” 

“The Oratory is in Knightsbridge. Do you know 
where Knightsbridge is at least?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“For God’s sake send John to the telephone. He’ll put 
you into a taxi or something.” 

It was John who put him into a cab and before closing 
the door he said to him : “Take it easy, matador. My 
sister is a will-o’-the-wisp but made of cotton wool.” 

He closed the door pleased with himself : a will-o’-the- 
wisp made of cotton wool. He would use that in his 
writing. As he was a good young man in his way he 
hoped the cotton wool wouldn’t chok^ Miguelito if he 
took a bite, and he began to regret he hAd introduced 
him to Thelma. 

Miguelito found the pub dreary and she kept him 
waiting for a good half hour. He watched men in over- 
coats drinking beer and reading the evening papers; he 
saw women, tired from offices, drinking a little gin and 
tonic, also reading the evening papers with scarcely any 
of the morning’s make-up left on their faces; and Thelma 
came in not wearing her shawl. 

“I’m sorry to be late,” she said. “Now where shall we 
dine?” 

“Dine?” he asked. “1 eat one lime oi*Iy the day.” 

“Do you mean to say you ask out a girl in the evening 
without inviting her to dinner? Have you no money? If 
you haven’t I’ll pay for it. It won’t be the first time 
either.” 

“No money?” said Miguelito. “I have money, plenty.” 
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He laughed “Plenty more than*I want, but I not eat in 
evenings, oilp meal every day,” * 

“Well, jnen you can watch me eat,” said Thelma. 
“Gome on. And,” she added, hating the merriment in his 
eyes, “you don’t have to pay for it either.” 

“Because have no money,” he said and roared with 
laughter. As good a cachondeo as he had ever heard. 
Manolo would collapse with mirth if he heard that an 
English lady thought he would let her pay for her 
dinner. On second thoughts he had to admit that English 
ladies seemed very interested in money. Thelma didn’t 
care for his high spirits; for within herself she knew she 
wasn’t mucli of a person and the fear of the ridiculous 
and the fear of not understanding pursued her doggedly. 
Money, especially, was a ticklish point with her. It gave 
her power but she knew it gave her the power she longed 
for only with tl^se who had less than she. It was all 
complicated and often in a turmoil, and the only way 
put she knew was to go to bed with the men in whose 
company she felt insecure. 

“How much money do they pay you for those bull- 
fights?” she asked in the taxi. 

“Nothing, •! no more fight.” 

“But when you did n^ht ?” 

“Often eight hundred thousand pesetas. In Mexico 
much more.” 

“Wait,” she said and changed in her mind the pesetas 
into pounds. “What,” she exclaimed, nearly hitting the 
roof as she jumped, “nearly eight thousand pounds? I 
can’t believe it. Christ, it’s my income for eight years. 
And how long have yefu to fight for that?” 

“Twice twenty minutes.” 

She moaned, her hand was unable to resist caressing 1 
the arm of so highly paid a man. The highly paid man 
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immediately touched hei*breast. With little conviction she 
pushed the hand away. 

“But now you don’t fight any more, so'tjiere is no 
more money,” she said. 

“No more money,” he said wishing she would let him 
stroke her breast instead of talking of money. “No money 
come, if I not fight. You beautiful, you guapa,” and the 
hand shot out. 

“Not here in the taxi,” said Thelma. “I hate being 
pawed in taxis. But did you put any money aside?” 

“I have forty-five million pesetas,” said Miguelito 
thinking that even the putas in the Calle Postigo in the 
Puerto spoke less of money; but who was he to judge an 
English lady with such desirable breasts? 

That was too much for Thelma. She was no gold- 
digger, in fact in her life money flowed in one direction, 
namely away from her. It was the essence of that large 
sum, for her quite impersonal, which fillecPher with awe 
and respect though not for Miguelito : just for the 
money. 

“I suppose, she said hopefully, “you can’t get it out 
of Spain ?” 

“No, but I have money in America, dollars, bank from 
America send dollars here.” 

He had an answer to everything, and with sad fatalism 
she didn’t mind him stroking her breast. With this man 
she couldn’t compete, consequently she could do but one 
thing with him, that is to lie down when the time came. 
She took him to a Greek restaurant in phelsea believing 
there must be some affinity between Greeks and 
Spaniards. Miguelito repeated he Couldn’t eat; she, how- 
ever, ate heartily. He drank wine and his eyes were on 
f'her, heavy with desire. Now and then her remarks dumb- 
founded him, and if he hadn’t known that she was John’s 
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sister, and iL Antonio hadn’t warded him, he would have 
taken her fur a woman of ill repute. She could be gay 
and amusipg, and now she excelled herself, which was 
the first of her offerings to forty-five million pesetas and 
God knew how many dollars, of which, in fact, she 
wanted none; and Miguelito fell completely under her 
spell. His right hand clasped hers. It was a cool hand, 
and she liked its touch. With the wine she began to 
notice that he was handsome, but looks mattered little 
to her. In her relations with men she alone mattered for 
herself. The man could be clumsy in love or ugly to look 
at : as long as she was satisfied with her own perform- 
ance she was content. 

“Why don’t you fight any more?” she asked. “Can’t 
you or aren’t you allowed?” 

“I can if I want but I don’t want.” 

“You mean if ^ you wanted to you could right now 
earn eight hundred thousand pesetas?” 

# “This moment not, bull season over, but even with bull 
season I much more like sit with you.” He kissed her 
hand. 

“Cut that cackle out. Really I can’t understand any- 
body sitting here if he could make about eight thousand 
pounds by being somewhere else.” 

“I love you,” said Miguelito. 

“I like you too,” she said. 

She lived not far from Thurloe Square, and when the 
cab took them to her door, Miguelito got out with her. 
He held her arm while he paid the driver. “I suppose,” 
sighed Thelma, “you will come up and then we both 
know what will happeh.” 

Her flat appeared strange to him. It was untidy and 
the drawing-»oom, full of sofas and more chairs than 
were stricdy necessary for at least three dozen people* 

5— iSS 
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gave the impression of A second-class waiting-room in a 
station. 

There were a number of looking glasses oh the walls, 
some cracked, some with broken frames and two of 
value. Dead chrysanthemums bowed their heads in an 
imitation Japanese vase. The carpet had a hole, and in 
the passage there was a^ assortment of luggage, as 
though she had just moved in and hadn’t yet time to 
unpack. 

“It’s all in a mess/’ she said, “but I don’t like being 
in. I sleep here and when I get up in the morning I go 
out at once.” 

“Where?” 

“To pubs, to see friends. I live through my friends. 
But sometimes I give parties here. You must come to my 
next party.” 

He took her in his arms and kissecj her with force. 
She laughed. “The real he-man stuff/’ she said. “The 
full-blooded Spaniard.” He kissed her again. “Not yet,” 
she said pulling away. “I’ll get you a drink first.” 

For the soulful hour had come, the hour to discuss life 
and death. Geoffrey never went to bed with her without 
indulging in such-like talk, which she considered erudite, 
sophisticated and highbrow. She wanted to know what 
Miguelito thought of life and death. She brought in a 
bottle of cheap Italian wine, sat down on sofa number 
five, and told Miguelito to sit down beside her. He 
did so, putting his arm round her waist. 

“What is it you want most in life?” :j]ae asked. 

“You.” 

“Please be serious. You’ll have me, don’t worry, but I 
want to know what you want most in life.” 

0 “To be away from them,” said Miguelito^ 

“From them? Who are they?” 
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“They aje many, very many. 

“I don\ know who they afe, but just to be away is 
negative. .What is it you want positively? What are your 
aspirations? Which is your road?” 

“I don’t understand,” said Miguelito. 

“What a pity,” she said, “but you must learn. I’ll 
teach you. We are all on a road, we often come to cross- 
roads, and have to choose. We can’t choose if we don’t 
know our goal, if we don’t know where we want to go, 
and there is often a force stronger than ourselves which 
pushes us along, and unbeknown to us we might be 
treading the right road.” She saw that he was not listen- 
ing but sat with vacant eyes, and a frown between his 
eyes gave him a sulky look. His hand played half- 
heartedly with her breast. “Oh well,” she said, “you 
don’t seem to be interested. I suppose you are happy 
with your millions, so we’d better drink this up and go 
to bed. What a pity.” 

# He had spoiled her hour but in bed she rather liked 
him. Towards dawn she woke up. He was lying beside 
her covered with sweat , groaning. 

“Are you having a nightmare, darling?” she asked, 
poking him. 

He. jumped up, stin asleep, and bounded in the direc- 
tion of the window. He knocked against a chair and woke 
up. He stood shivering, -she >ad already switched on 
the light, and he smiled at he, apologetically, not quite 
sure who she was. It didn’t occur to her, as she watched 
him curiously, tip at perhaps he knew the goal and which 
road to tread. 



CHAPTER SIX 


“y^^ocE cascabeles tiene mi caballo,” sang Lolita, 

I land the telephone bell rang. She didn’t bother 
JL^to answer it before she reached “por la carre- 
tera,” then she swung her hips and bottom across the 
room, her legs on the marble floor swinging to the 
rhythm of the song. 

“Who is it?” she asked. “Oh, it’s you, Manolo.” She 
laughed. “What is it you want?” 

“Have you heard from him?” 

“I have,” she said. “He sent me a picture postcard 
of an open bridge with ships under it. Why* do they open 
bridges there? They must be mad.” 

“What is his address?” 

“He gives mo address. Probably he’s already on his 
way back. I knew it wouldn’t last.” 

“Stupid woman, of course it will last.” He consulted 
somebody, she could hear the whispers but couldn’t make 
out the words. “Lolita,” said Manolo now, “we are 
coming round.” 

“Who are we?” 

“You’ll see.” 

“I’m not curious but come, old hog.” 

She went and sat down again. She ‘thought of smoking 
a cigarette but to get up was too nftich of an effort. On 
a table within reach lay a used toothpick, which she 
^cook and chewed, and that kept her busy till the bell 
Yang. Her sister was out shopping in the warm November 

68 
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aftemoon| but an old woman who, though she had no 
official status in the house, lilted to spend her days there 
went to open the door when the bell tinkled in the patio. 
She looks like a statue of laziness, thought Manolo as 
they came in. There were seven of them. 

“Now this is rich,” roared Lolita, “only the mono- 
sabios are missing.” 

“There is no more need for the monosabios,” said 
Manolo darkly. “No more dead bulls will be dragged 
from the plaza.” 

“Take wine to the dining room,” shouted Lolita to the 
old woman, “and come with me Caballeros, into my 
dining room, and there sit down.” 

The dining room had heavy furniture painted in 
black, and brass and wrought iron were much in evid- 
ence. Lolita loved the dining room. The men sat down 
round the taMfc and she eyed them without interest. 
There they were, the whole lot of them : the three peons, 
the two picadors, Joaquin, the fatter of them, worse for 
wine than the others, and the eager and depressed Paco, 
the mozo de espada. They sat and nobody spoke till 
Lolita asked them how they got together. 

“I asked them to meet me,” said Manolo. “I wanted 
to exchange opinions with them. Then we thought we 
might come and see you and exchange opinions with 
you.” 

“What about?” asked Lolita, emptying her glass with 
a clucking noise. 

“Miguelito, Woman,” said Manolo. “Can’t you under- 
stand we miss himV’ 

“It’s more than I do,” she said laughing. “He’ll 
come back when he wants and if he doesn’t come 
back I won’t die because of him. It is quieter here 
without him.” 
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“If you weren’t a great Jady,” hissed Manolq , “I might 
call you by a very coarse word.” But that made Lolita 
only laugh more. “We must get in touch with /him.” 

“He has sent me this postcard,” said Joaquin, show- 
ing her the picture of a Life Guardsman on horseback 
with the inscription : “Would you like a horse like that, 
Joaquin ?” “I will treasure k.” He banged the table. “I’ve 
worked for other toreros, some very famous, but never 
for one like him. He is exceptional.” 

“You speak?” said Luis. “I was with him for ten 
years and there never was such a master of the lidia. 
Lolita, for ten seasons I stood in the burladero, my eyes 
on him, following every movement of his, and whenever 
I had to take the bull off — you remember, Manolo, in 
the Monumental when the bull lifted him and everybody 
thought it was the end ? And when he was badly gored 
in Cordoba? — yes, whenever I had to fake the bull off, 
I felt as if I were doing it for my mother.” 

“He must come back to us,” shrieked Paco, still too, 
young to be accustomed to wine. “He is all I have.” 

“Be quiet, 'boy,” said Manolo. “This will take us 
nowhere.” 

“I don’t understand it,” said Luis the peort who had a 
dark Moorish face and agonised eyes. “I can understand 
that a man wants to retire, but to give up this friendship, 
the love we gave him and he gave us . . . no, I can’t 
understand it.” 

“Perhaps something happened in him,” said Juan, the 
third peon. “We know so little, it’s all in the hands of 
God. I pray for him a lot.” 

“Why don’t you all start crying V” asked Lolita with 
Jter elbows on the table. 

“We thought he might have given you 'nis address,” 
said Manolo. 
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“He hasn’t,” she said. “Don’t bother too much. He’ll 
get sick of those bridges whicli open, and he’ll want to 
come back to his Lolita. Anyway, I am told all English 
women are ugly. They look like brooms. A sailor told me 
that : he’s been there.” 

“That’s still to be seen,” said Manolo. 

“What do you mean?” asked Lolita and mockery left 
her eyes. “Do you know anything?” she shrieked. 

“Nothing, don’t get upset.” 

“Then shut up, you old hog.” 

Manolo made a mental note that Lolita’s possessive- 
ness might some day be of use; her jealousy too, but first 
it would have to be truly awakened. “We must know 
where he is. That is the beginning.” 

“What is it you really want?” asked Lolita. “Can’t 
you give him a little rest ?” 

“Eternal rest,”/said Joaquin, swallowing hard. 

“He is the centre of our lives,” said Luis. “I don’t 
*think of money, I only want to be with him and serve 
him.” 

“He must come back,” screamed Paco and was told to 
shut up. 

Lolita looked at the glum men and yawned. She 
wanted, besides, to go to the cinema. “What about a 
litde singing and dancing?” she asked. “He isn’t dead 
yet.” 

“Senorita,” began Paco but Joaquin put his hand on 
his mouth. 

“There is on<? person who might know,” said Manolo, 
“and that’s Don Antonio. I’ll go and see if he is in the 
Casino, but I don’t want you all to come with me.” 

“We wasted our time,” said the peon when the old 
woman let thfem out. 

“I didn’t waste mine,” said Manolo. 
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“I don’t follow you, ’ said Joaquin, who^was huge in 
his drunkenness with th*e setting sun behind him. 

“Of course you don’t,” said Manolo. “Do you suppose 
if you had my brain you’d be a picador?” 

Joaquin wanted to answer but words failed to come 
his way, so he muttered something about managers being 
all crooks, and then taking the arm of Bartolo, the other 
picador, he staggered away. In about ten minutes’ time 
he found the words he was feverishly searching for. 

“Manolo,” he said, “is the bald-headed son of a 
whore.” 

Bartolo agreed and they both felt better. 

The peons and Paco accompanied Manolo as far as 
the Casino, where they left him, after they had all 
promised each other to keep in touch, and the one who 
got the address first would communicate with the others. 
Manolo was resolved not to keep \his promise if it 
suited him strategically. But the sadness 8f Paco moved 
him. , 

“Chico,” he said, “have you spent all your money? Is 
that why you are so sad? If you need some just ask me 
for it.” 

“I don’t need money, I need him.” He pointed at the 
tower of the Giralda, on which dusk was surreptitiously 
descending. “How can he cast himself away from it?” 
asked the little Sevillano in a choking voice. 

“Haven’t you heard there are bridges there which 
open? Perhaps he prefers them. Cheer up, boy, I’ll get 
him back somehow. Go with God, anol you’ll soon hear 
from me.” ' 

Antonio was sitting in the Casirio with friends, men of 
importance, and Manolo approached, them with 
becoming modesty. Antonio asked him tctsit down with 
'tnem but Manolo said he didn’t wish to disturb the 
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caballeros f he only wanted a word or two with Don 
Antonio. 

“I kntw what you want,” said Antonio as they moved 
away. “It is his address, what?” 

“How dever you are, Don Antonio.” 

“Clever or not clever, I won’t give it to you. He wrote 
to ask me not to, and till I think it is my duty by him 
to give you his address, you won’t have it and it’s no 
good asking for it. He even asked me not to write to 
him, and gave me his address in case he might be 
urgendy needed.” Antonio’s eyes sparkled : a cachondeo 
was coming. “Now if you threw yourself in front of a 
tram and the tram cut your legs off, then of course I 
would cable him. So why don’t you do that ?” 

“And if he doesn’t come then what will I do with my 
cut-off legs?” asked Manolo, who considered himself 
anybody’s equal^vhere a cachondeo was concerned. They 
laughed and shoulders were slapped. “But,” said Manolo, 
» becoming serious again, “don’t you think it’s unnatural?” 

“It is, but what can we do about it? Don’t forget you 
and I have never been toreros. I once fought a heifer at 
a tienta, and retired for life. Come and have a drink 
with us.” ' 

I must think up some emergency, Manolo decided, 
and keep near to Antonio. 

“Have you any news of Miguelito?” one of the men 
of importance asked him. 

“He is on a trip to northern Europe,” said Manolo, 
“studying the rSitive customs. He is a very studious man.” 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


O n the seventh day of their affair Thelma sug- 
gested to Miguelito he should move into her flat. 
Miguelito refused. He hadn’t lived in a woman’s 
house except his own mother’s, and he wouldn’t do so 
now. She took it calmly, and said if he liked the discom- 
fort of going away every morning it was, after all, his 
business. Miguelito nearly told her that lie didn’t live 
even with Lolita w hen he was in Seville : he would spend 
his nights and paxt of the day with her, but he still 
stayed in (he Andalusia Palace. 

“I wish he weren’t so possessive and he takes every- 
thing so seriously,” confided Thelma to a friend. CL What 
will he do when Geoffrey comes back ?” 

u He’ll take a knife and kill him,” said the friend, a 
blonde with spectacles who wouldn’t have minded getting 
to know the Spaniard better. 

“That’s all story-1 >ook nonsense,” said Thelma. “I’ve 
been to Majorca, so 1 knov/ my Spaniards, but he is a 
nuisance at times. The other evening he stormed at me 
because I brought Roger along. Then last night he made 
a scene because Frankie sat down at our table at 
Prunier’s. Frankie, darling. Surely hf* cbuld sec at once 
that Frankie is a queer.” 

It wasn’t easy for Miguelito either. In a remarkably 
t "hort time he had forgotten Antonio’s injunction, and had 
persuaded himself into believing that Thelma gave her- 
"self to him because she loved him beyond measure. He 
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began serioiMy to ask himself whether it wasn’t his duty 

to marry his friend’s sister, who gave her most treasured 
possession to him. He listened little to John’s lessons; his 
chats with Micky were cut short to run to the telephone 
and speak to Thelma, who when she telephoned him 
spoke in a painful voice. Yet his English was rapidly 
improving. Ted Cook faded out of his life because he 
found no time to visit pubs on his own. He visited plenty 
in Thelma’s company. Her friends didn’t warm to him, 
took, in fact, little notice of him. Theirs was a closed 
small world with shuttered windows. New faces, especi- 
ally a face from Spain, mattered nothing to them, and 
when they heard he was a matador they thought that 
was as good a joke as any. She took him to an after- 
dinner party where everybody got drunk, nobody spoke 
to him, and two fights developed after midnight. 

“You look bored and you know nobody here,” said 
"fhelma, who was enjoying herself. “Take the key of the 
flat and wait for me.” 

“No,” he said, “I wait for nobody. You come now.” 

“My Spaniard,” she said in a loud voice, “is so jealous 
that if I dor’t go at once he will knife me.” The party 
laughed. “It’s like living with a sheik of Araby.” 

“Don’t you,” he asked her in the cab, “want a life of 
peace, a life for a woman, children?” 

“I do,” she said. “Everybody knows I do, but what 
can I do when all these people are badgering me ?” 

She kissed his liarjd, which was a trick of hers, and he 
was mollified. He couldn’t understand that a woman of 
thirty odd years had ho children, and as the days went 
by he became obsessed with the idea that God had sent, 
him to England to redeem her from her vacant existence" 
which he couldn’t believe she enjoyed. On the tenth 8Sty 
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he decided to consult lier brother. If her brother believed 
it was his duty to marry her, then he would do so. 

“John,” he said before the English lesson began, “I 
want to talk to you. It’s about your sister.” 

“Miguelito,” said John, “don’t talk to me of my sister. 
I gather you see a good deal of her and I’d ease up on 
her if I were you. I told you she was a will-o’-the-wisp 
but made of cotton wool. She should be hung on a 
Christmas-tree in a suburban home. Had I known we 
should become such great friends” — he had already bor- 
rowed twenty pounds off Miguelito — “I wouldn’t have 
introduced you to her. You don’t know how hard it is in 
the beginning. Once I told a man whom I didn’t expect 
to meet again a stupid lie, then saw him by accident 
every day, and of course the lie was found out. The same 
is happening now. Don’t speak of her to me, dear, dear 
Miguelito. She isn’t a bad sort, but Mo take her lightly. 
There is no substance.” 

“Should I marry her?” asked Miguelito. 

“Marry her?” shrieked John. “Never. Do you under- 
stand me? Never.” 

“You are not much brother,” said Miguelito. 

“Not much of a brother,” said John. “No and no and 
no. Now let us go on with shall and will.” 

“I shall if she needs me.” 

“She doesn’t.” 

What does he know, said Miguelito to himself. A 
woman who gives her body as she does, certainly loves 
you, and she is a poor lonely tiling, ujid marriage and 
motherhood would redeem her. He didn’t learn in the 
course of the lesson the difference between will and 
shall. Anyway the two at the moment meant the same 
to him. 

£ * Thelma was going to lunch with a woman friend, so 
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they would naeet only in the evening. As a matter of fact 
she didn’t lunch with the woman friend because when 
she was reSdy to go out to meet her, Geoffrey, the love 
of her soul and mind and now and then of her body, 
rang up. 

“I am back,” he said. “I want to see you at once. 
What’s this about a Spaniard and a bullfighter to boot?” 

5 Til tell you everything, darling.” 

‘‘Then come at once to the Moonbeam.” 

“I’m coming,” she panted, and the woman friend 
waited for an hour and then left, cursing stupid, harum- 
scarum Thelma. 

Thelma dined with Miguelito, and when they arrived 
at the flat and sat down in the second-class waiting-room, 
she casually remarked that an old friend would be looking 
in for a drink. 

“Please don’t,” slid Miguelito. “Telephone him not to 
come. I want to be alone with you.” 

f “We can’t be alone all the time. I’ve given you 
enough of my time. I’m not a hermit crab.” 

“Crab? But I mast speak to you tonight of important 
matters.” 

“Here he is,” she said, and ran from the room to 
answer the bell. He shook his head, for it was difficult 
to understand her. Lolita gave herself because she was 
made for giving herself, but this English lady, who gave 
herself with such passion. . . . Thelma came in with 
Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey was All, wore glasses, had black hair, a fine 
profile, reviewed booTcs in weeklies, and had been a Party 
member. He had a high opinion of himself, and loved 
himself for being bitingly intolerant. He took an imme-, 
diate dislike to *the Spaniard, whom he judged to be easy 
game. After the two men were introduced to each offlRf 
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he sat down on sofa number three beside JThelma and 
put his arm round her Ihoulder, crossed his legs, pulled 
his right trouser leg up to the knee and said to her with 
his eyes on Miguelito : “Scratch my leg. I’ve got the itch 
again/’ Dutifully she began to scratch his rather white 
leg, smiling at Miguelito at the same time. Miguelito 
was still standing. 

“Thank you, sweetie pie,” said Geoffrey. “She 
scratches divinely,” he said to Miguelito, smiling. 
Miguelito didn’t answer. “I gather from Thelma,” said 
Geoffrey, “that you are a Spaniard. And she said some- 
thing to the effect that you are a toreador? Can that be 
true?” 

“It can't be,” said Miguelito. “There is no person 
called in Spanish toreador. One is first a novillero, and 
when one takes the alternativa then.one is a matador, 
both toreros, but never toreador. That*comes from a 
French novel.” 

“You read books too?” said Geoff rev, smiling at his 
prey. “I thought people who kill bulls didn't read books/' 

“You are mistaken, many do,” said Miguelito, and 
Thelma watched them, her mouth half open, her right 
hand playing with her pearls. 

“Well, well,” said Geoffrey, “all this is very interesting 
and I suppose I should change my mind about you 
gentlemen. 1 don’t think 1 will. It needs ignorance, 
cruelty and crass stupidity to kill innocent animals.” 

“But he gets eight thousand pounds fpr killing a bull,” 
said Thelma nestling closer to Geofirly. 

“For two bulls,” said Miguelito *who, in order to calm 
# himself, had decided Geoffrey was a relation. 

“Two bulls,” said Geoffrey. “Not one tout two. Well, 
and I get ten guineas for reviewing four mucky 
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novels. But ^I’ve read somewhere? you chaps believe you 
are artists.” 

“He always says that,” said Thelma, “though I can’t 
sec how.” 

“Please,” said Miguelito, “I don’t want to talk of bulls. 
I came to England so as not to talk of bulls.” 

“I don’t care a damn why you came to England,” 
said Geoffrey, “and I didn’t ask you to come to England 
either.” Like other Party members he became a patriot 
when it suited him. “You should have stayed in your 
brutal, bloodthirsty, reactionary country and gone on 
killing innocent animals.” 

“Geoffrey, darling, you are going too far,” said 
Thelma who was enjoying herself. “Don’t let him pull 
your leg, Miguelito.” 

“I’m pulling nobody’s leg,” said Geoffrey. “What I 
want to tell this mJn here is that to be a bullfighter is art 
offence against the civilised world. Do you understand 
me? Or are you too woolly to understand me?” 

# “1 don’t mind what you think of me,” said Miguelito, 
“but don’t speak bad of my country, please.” 

“Your country?” said Geoffrey, who was becoming 
aw ? are he was going too far. “Your country stinks.” 

Quietly Muguelito Lu.cd him out of the sofa, and as his 
arm was round Thelma’s waist he thus lifted her a little 
too. Once Geoffrey was on hi> feet Miguelito knocked 
him down, and Geoffrey crun pled up, then stretched 
himself in full length above the hole in the carpet, and a 
trickle of blood l||ft his open mouth. He began to sob. 

“Geoffrey is riglff,” shrieked Thelma. “You are a 
brute, you are uncivilised. Get out and I never want to 
set eyes on you again, you violent murderer.” 

“But my lov£,” said Miguelito, “he insults my country. 
I mind not what he say to me, but not Spain. But mmr 
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I hit him it is over. Vll help him up apd forget.” 

“No,” she shouted, “ydti get out. It’s over. Only a fool 
like you couldn’t see he is the only man I love. & was just 
killing time with you. Go.” 

“Yes, I go,” said Miguelito. He looked back from the 
door : she was kneeling beside Geoffrey. On the stairs his 
mind was void of thoughts He saw a pub conveniently 
facing the house, and it was after his second whisky that 
it came home to him he had been a fool from the word 
go, which word had been uttered by him. Marriage and 
children. Mi pobre Miguelito, he said to himself, you’ve 
made a fool of yourself, you didn’t listen to Antonio, 
you thought you knew better. These English women 
aren’t for you, with a Lolita you know where you are, 
with a Thelma you don’t because you understand 
nothing, you sentimental idiot. Still now you know where 
she is. She is in that horrible man’s^arms, her breasts 
against him; and he crashed his glass to the floor. 

“I say,” said the pubkeeper leaning over the counter. 

“Sorry it is fallen,” said Miguelito quickly. Perhaps 
the man was right — he wasn’t civilised. He began to pick 
up the debris. 

“That’s all right, sir,” said the pubkeeper. “Just two 
bob. Shall I serve you another whisky ?” 

“Yes, please,” said Miguelito. 

If going to bed indiscriminately with men was a sign 
of civilisation, then he preferred uncivilised Lolita who 
did it because it was her profession. He now longed for 
her, for his friends, for Seville, for thfi, shadow of the 
Giralda, for Antonio, even for . . . Wo, that was out of 
the question. He shouldn’t think of*it. Yet he must think 
of it because she was, probably at the very moment, 
r clapping horns on his forehead. To run frbm the bulls in 
ofcfLi to become a bull oneself. I am a bull, he wanted to 
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say to the man standing next to him at the bar, but he 
remembered Antonio’s words : f “In England,” he had 
said, “it h no offence to call a man a bull. They call 
themselves John Bull, and it would be difficult to explain 
to them that we who call the bull a noble animal which 
he is, call a cuckold a bull.” So he didn’t say to the man 
next to him he was a bull. 

Marriage and motherhood, and now she was in that 
odious man’s arms. He suddenly wanted to go back and 
make a fearful scene, so he took a cab and drove back to 
the hotel, slunk up the stairs in fear of meeting Micky 
and having to explain why he had come back so early, 
then in bed he called Thelma a puta fifty times but that 
brought no sleep. If only his friends were with him. 
Before dawn came he decided to keep away from all 
English ladies for good. He would, while in England, 
frequent only prosotutes. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


w jr Y ould you,” he asked Micky in the morning, 
l/l/ “say I am not civilised in the English 
▼ ▼ way?” 

“I don’t know what the English way is : I’m Irish, but 
all I can say I have met some gents in my time and can 
tell you that you’re the only real gentleman I ever met. 
So she gave you the boot?” Miguelilo’s eyes were vacant. 

“So she sent you packing? Vamoose and all that?” 
Miguelito nodded. “Cheer up, as good fish in the sea 
and so on. But keep away from thbse dames. Listen, 
tonight I’m free, so we'll go to a dance Sail right here 
in Tottenham Court Road and pick up a couple of Irish 
girls, but don’t talk to them of anything, just hug them 
and then we’ll bring them back here. Okidoke?” 

“No more women, please,” said Miguelito. 

“Just leave it to me. You won’t come to, any harm if 
you take care of your wallet.” The knocking on the wall 
became louder. “I’d better take his breakfast.” 

Miguelito lay in bed smoking one cigarette after the 
other. Thelma’s torso floated above the cigarette smoke. 
In a little while Micky poked his head in to say John 
was waiting downstairs. 

“I don’t want to see him,” said Miguelito. 

Micky closed the door, then the door opened and 
John, looking every inch a penitent, slid into the room. 

“Miguelito, my great matador,” he said, “don’t visit 
he? ferns on me. I would be lost without you.” 
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“I don’t want to speak to you, and I will tell you,” he 
shouted, knowing that the final" insult, after which there 
could be no reconciliation, was coming. “Your sister is a 
bad, disgraceful woman, a woman of no honour.” 

“I know, I know, Miguelito, but it’s no fault of mine. 

I warned you. She is a poor thing, don’t think of her but 
remain my idol.” 

Miguelito felt like throwing his hands up and in. If 
this was a country where one could speak like that to a 
brother of his sister, without the brother taking offence, 
then perhaps the country would remain an enigma for 
good, and lie decided to take everything as it came along 
and to ask 110 more questions. 

“What does idol mean?” he asked. “Sit down.” 

John grasped his hand and kissed it. 

“In this country,” said John, “there is one thing we 
are interested in, that is to have a good time. A good 
time comes first. If you want to stay among us, then 
imitate us and have a good time too.” 

“But,” asked Miguelito, “honour, ideals, religion?” 

“Those we only have in an emergency,” laughed John. 
“When a ship goes down we are all heroes and say "after 
you, please', and we aie religious and sing hymns instead 
of building ralts. And if the ship of state founders,” he 
said in a lugubrious voice, “thi n we give three cheers for 
St. George who wasn’t English, and die on the playing 
fields of Winchester. You sec I’m an Old Wykehamist.” 
He was enjoying himself and if only an editor of some 
weekly asked him to write a humorous article on England 
he would use every word he had just said. “But, 
Miguelito,” lie added, “don’t you say that to the Englk*? A 
They wouldn’t like it.” 

“I understand : I am not English. That is wh^l^hit 
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that man. We Spanish we can say what we like of Spain, 
and we many times say ft, but not a foreigner.” 

“Which shows we’re all very much the safne,” said 
John and nodded like the sage he felt himself to be at 
the moment. 

“But I liked her very much,” said Miguelito with a 
sigh. 

“Forget her, and don’t let even her memory interfere 
with our friendship,” said John, and Miguelito asked 
John to lunch with him. 

Micky was true to his word, and took Miguelito to an 
Irish dance hall where the police had twice to restore 
order in the course of the night. Micky picked up two 
hefty Irish girls, with whom the two of them caroused in 
Miguelito’s room. One was called Kitty and she stayed 
in Miguclito’s bed till the morning. She asked before she 
left whether they would meet in the evening.^ 

“I don’t know,” he said airily. He was beginning to 
learn. 

Before he went out there was a knock on the door, 
and because it was a knock he didn’t know, his heart 
raced as he thought that it might be Thelma coming to 
repent, to explain that it had been a mistake, a mis- 
understanding, and she loved him with a heart which 
was racing just as much. The schoolmaster stood on the 
threshold. 

“All my apologies, sir, for intruding,” he said, “but 
you are a neighbour, and so I came to seek your advice.” 

“Please come in,” said Miguelito. 

“Thank you, thank you. Now, sir, have you noticed a 
strange, I should even say indcceftt apparition in this 
brjiel? And that apparition must be living on this 
landing.” 

“Apparition?” 
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“Yes sir* A horrible sissy glides along the landing and 
down the stairs to the bathroom clad in silk, a most 
immoral sight. But in which room does he live? If we 
knew the room I should ask you to accompany me and 
we could order him to leave at once. A most shocking 
and disgraceful apparition.” 

“I don’t know where he lives,” said Miguelito. 

“In that case I won’t take up your time any longer, 
sir, but if you find out do let me know. It is in our 
interest that the queer should go.” 

“It is,” said Miguelito, wondering whether the school- 
master on his way out would spot his red silk dressing 
gown which, when the schoolmaster had begun to speak, 
he had pushed off the chair. The schoolmaster didn’t 
spot it. That made Miguelito’s day, until in Great Russell 
Street he ran iutp Thelma, who was going to meet 
Geoffrey in a public house near the British Museum. 
Miguelito pretended to be looking at books in a pub- 
lisher’s window. She stopped, not because she wanted to 
speak to him but because her nerves gave way. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said. “We needn’t be enemies, you 
know. I hate being on bad terms with anybody. If an 
affair ends ends, but one needn’t be enemies.” 

Miguelito lifted his hat, then moved on, which he 
soon afterwards regretted; for it wasn’t taking matters 
lightly. 

The manageress of the hotel didn’t take matters lightly 
either. On Saturday night there was such carousing in 
Miguelito’s bedroom with two other hefty Irish girls who 
were both called Kutty, that it woke her up, and to the 
energetic tapping of the schoolmaster's fist on the wall, 
she burst into the room, the doi.r of which they had tuJr 
gotten to lock. Micky and the girls were sitting on the 
bed, Miguelito was dancing a Sevillana for them, ^hoing 
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his own dapping. The manageress sacked Mitky and told 
Miguelito to leave in the morning. 

“I will take you as my servant of confidence,” said 
Miguelito to Micky. 

“I’ll find you a good fiat where you can dance to your 
heart’s content,” said Micky, “and in the evenings we’ll 
get drunk and talk Oirish with these girls.” 

Miguelito lost all desire to dance, and the girls ceased 
to mean anything to him. He was drinking, drinking too 
much. He had always kept himself at a distance from the 
bottle, for he knew it could but interfere with his art, 
and he had lived for his art. Now he had none. He 
gripped the bottle of whisky and holding it up let the 
amber stream pour into his mouth. 

“Steady, man,” said Micky. 

“That’s how an outcast of the lidia^should drink,” said 
Miguelito and Micky put him to bed. Migpelito cried in 
his sleep. 

“Well, my master,” said Micky in the morning, “we’re 
off now. I have done some telephoning and found in 
Jcrmyn Street the furnished flat you want. But it is 
expensive. Sixteen guineas a week, is that too much?” 

“Nothing is too much,” said Miguelito wondering 
whether his head would have mercy oil him and 
disintegrate. 

“You are rich then?” asked Micky, 

“Yes, rich, and speak less.” 

“Will you take me with you when vou go back to 
Spain?” 

“I will never go to Spain.” 

“But why not? Are you in trouble?” 

c In great trouble and speak less. I must^ sleep one hour 
more.” 

In^an hour’s time Micky roused him again. His head 
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had ceased* to be his enemy, Micky packed, and they 
moved into a service flat with imitation Sheraton furni- 
ture in Jfermyn Street. Micky said he would cook him 
stews when he didn’t feel like going out. On the same 
landing was another flat with a woman living in it who 
had a beauty parlour in Knightsbridge. She was forty 
and elegant. After they had several times gone up 
together in the lift and she had found out he was a 
Spaniard, she asked him in for a drink. 

“I go every year to Malaga for my holidays,” she said, 
“and I love Spaniards, especially you Andalusians.” 

“We are very gay,” said Miguelito. 

On the following evening she returned his visit and 
stayed the night with him. ‘ I could really fall in love 
with you,” she said a few nights later, which made 
Miguelito shake wjth silent laughter. 

“I could too,” tie said politely and rejoiced at having 
learned to enjoy the emptiness of life and love. 



CHAPTER NINE 


M igueuto took to spending his afternoons in the 
National Gallery. He looked at the paintings with 
a sort of obsession, trying with unformulated 
words to question the long-dead painters. What did they 
feel when they painted ? Did their paintings mean every- 
thing to them? Were they lonely when not painting? 
And when they couldn’t paint any more or hadn’t the 
courage to paint any more did they feel as he did? He 
tried to reassure himself by saying had in his own 
medium acquired a sort of immortality to^. They would 
speak of him now and then, writers on tauromachy 
would mention his name at times, and there were many 
alive to whom he had given glorious afternoons; and 
then he would wander on to another canvas. It was 
Friday afternoon and he left at lighting-up time with 
the rain trickling down Nelson’s Column. Impervious to 
the rain, he walked along the glistening pavement. There 
was something cosy about the lights and the rain, a 
cosiness he couldn’t reciprocate. The fear in him was 
cold yet calculated. He had made a treaty with it, and 
he would stick to it. 

“Mr. John is here,” said Micky, caking his overcoat 
off. “Where have you been ?” , 

“ f Fve been to the National Gallery.” 

“You should have gone to the flicks, theii’ you wouldn’t 
look glum.” 
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“Here ypu are,” said John. “I’ve been waiting for you 
quite a while.” 

“You want whisky?” asked Miguelito, 

“Not now, thank you. Miguelito, would you care to 
know the English countryside? Trees, hedgerows, green 
grass and all?” 

“You are joking?” asked Miguelito, sitting down 
beside the electrically heated logs. 

“And a real fire with hissing logs? No, I'm not joking.” 

“Where?” asked Miguelito. 

John explained. From childhood onwards he had been 
friends with two sisters, both daughters of a long-dead 
Major-General. The mother had followed the Major- 
General ten years ago. The sisters, who were in their 
early thirties, lived on the Hampshire-Surrey border. 

“The word border,” said John the teacher, “should 
apply only to the frontier between Scotland and England 
or to a herbaceous one, but colloquially, my great pupil, 
^ou may use it when speaking of the strip of land that 
separates Hampshire from Surrey. Do you follow me?” 

“No,” said Miguelito. 

“You will in time,” said John. 

The sisters had had a brother who was killed in the 
war. John had been at Winchester with the brother, 
which was one more reason why the sisters were fond of 
him. One of them, Angela, was a temporary civil servant 
in the Board of Trade; Jane, the other sister, bred French 
poodles. There was little money, but the sisters hung on 
to the Queen t\nne house because, so believed John, 
they had nothing else to hang on to. They were 
unmarried, Jane was nice but Angela tricky. The poodles 
were sweet and barked at nigv* less than you expec^d. 
They had never hit it off with Thelma. It was Johri & 
custom to stay one week-end a month with themftnid he 
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had telephoned Jane in the morning to say he was bring- 
ing a Spanish friend down with him for the week-end. 
Jane had no objection to it. Both sisters knew Spain, 
but, warned John, Miguelito shouldn’t mention he was 
or had been a matador. They were the very embodiment 
of the society whose protection Miguelito sought in the 
British Isles. He was plain Mr. Miguel Perez. 

“I am glad to be Mr. Perez , 55 said Miguelito. 

“And don’t lose your heart at once to Angela,” said 
John. 

“I will not. If she is nice and wants to go to bed with 
me, I go and then laugh . 55 

“I don’t think she wants that. Both of them are 
virtuous as befits poor but honest ladies. Forget sex for 
the week-end. I hired a shabby car and now we’re off. 
I hope it will be a change for you, Mr. Perez. I will say 
you own a bodega. No, that’s too alcoholic. I’ll say you 
breed milch cows . 55 

Miguelito nodded, Micky packed a bag, and the hired, 
shabby car joined the slow queue of cars struggling out of 
London. 

"‘You will learn a lot this week-end ,’ 5 said John, watch- 
ing a traffic light. “The country. You don’t # know what 
it means to us. Look at these mean houses, but those who 
dwell in these houses think of the hedgerows and of the 
monkey-puzzle tree. Every Britisher carries a monkey- 
puzzle tree in his heart . 55 The traffic light changed. “The 
sisters have no monkey-puzzle tree. They belong to the 
impoverished ruling class who rather* shun monkey- 
puzzle trees. Now we’re in another traffic jam. Don’t 
worry : there are plenty more to cofne. Miguelito, may I 
frit' you a question ? 55 

“Any question . 55 

“\%ur English improves every minute. Tell me then 
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what role has Lolita in your life ? I can't make it out.” 

“A msyi must have a woman,” said Migueliio. “Per- 
haps not here but in Andalusia the sun is very hot. I 
like her body which is a v.xy nice body. I can’t say 1 
like her mind because there is nothing there, but her 
body is often very sweet to me.” 

“Why don’t you ask her over ?” 

“No, she is of my real life.” 

They were beginning to leave London behind, traffic 
was moving a trifle faster, then came to a jerky stop : a 
Labrador slowly trotted across the road. 

“There is one thing I should like to see before I die,” 
said John. “To see you fight.” 

“Never.” 

“I don’t know. Micky said you were unhappy. I take 
little notice of it tyxause for the Irish one is either bliss- 
fully happy or miserably unhappy. But I know your life 
is empty. If I could be as great in any domain as you are 
jn yours I’d cling to it.” 

“I have no more greatness in me. Please, don’t speak 
of the corrida.” 

You agonised Samson and you can’t even pull it down, 
said John himself nuking a mental note of Samson 
for use in his next article. They drove in silence past 
identical houses, stopped to have a drink, and John 
advised Migueliio to have two or three drinks, for in the 
late Major-General’s house it was unlikely they would 
have one. 

“Why do yotf taj^e me there?” 

“I am fond of Jane and I should like her to see a 
good-looking man.” 

“No drinks, no sex, it w ill b< rest,” said Miguelit&*<* 

*‘A rest,” said John, and they went back to the car. 

“If this Ford hasn’t seen better days then itTRight to 
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be ditched,” said John /is the countryside began to pre- 
vail over the houses. “Trees and land,” said John. “We 
are getting on. By the way the girls’ name is Thorpe. 
The father was called Major-General Sir Lancelot Le 
Faure Thorpe, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C.” 

“Why are you spelling ?” asked Miguelito. 

“Oh you are wonderful. Spelling? If the old fellow on 
the Day of Judgment isn’t called by God with all his 
letters, then he just won’t answer. Now, Miguelito, we 
are in the real country, approaching the border. It is a 
pity you can’t see the conifers and the gorse. This is the 
most sinister part of England. Under the gorse lie 
murdered women who had previously been raped. Miss- 
ing schoolboys and schoolgirls hanged themselves on the 
conifers, and the ponds round here are dragged daily by 
the police, and you may rest assured they find either 
chopped off thighs or old galoshes every time. Here we 
are. Alton is to the left. It was in Alton that my late 
mother whipped me for the last time.” 

The path, which Angela called a drive, came to a 
stop before the open gate, and the poodles in the kennels 
barked. Three poodles which roved freely were galumph- 
ing beside the car. On the doorstep of the ivy-ridden 
Queen Anne house stood an old man smoking a wet 
cigarette. 

“Good evening, Scott,” said John, getting out of the 
car. 

“Good evening, Mr. John. Miss Jane' Is down at the 
kennels, Miss Angela has just got back from London. 
Have you the time?” 
quarter to seven.” 

“That’s nearly two hours overtime. I’ll be off, Mr. 
John.<S,x>d night.” 
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“England at work/ 5 said John to Miguelito, and took 
him into ^he house. “Angela,” heShoutcd. 

“Go into the drawing-room, 55 shouted Angela in her 
studied low voice. ‘Til be down in a jiffy. 55 

They entered the drawing-room, which was like a 
china shop. There were Chelsea dogs on the chimney 
piece, Chelsea figures on the tables, a Queen Anne book- 
case filled with Worcester plate, and in nooks and 
comers Spode had its say too. The late Major-General's 
medals were enshrined in glass; the late Lady Thorpe 
beamed in evening dress from a silver-framed photo- 
graph between two Chelsea dogs; the Wilton carpet was 
a litde faded. A vast silver cup stood on an odious Dutch 
marquetry table. 

“Bisley nineteen ten,” said John, peering at the inscrip- 
tion. “Sorry, military point-to-point Darjeeling nineteen 
nine. Same thing. I am glad I brought you here. I bet 
the General missed Amritsar while he was on furlough. 55 

* Angela came in, wearing a black silk dress which 
swished too much. She was tall, her hair was black and 
her brown eyes were full of mistrust. One would have 
called her handsome at the first glance, but as her person- 
ality asserted itself one lost interest in her looks. 

“Can your friend speak English ?” she asked holding 
out her hand to Miguelito. 

“Beautifully,” said John. 

“I am glad,” she said. “I only speak English and a 
little Urdu. I don't think as a Spaniard you’d speak 
Urdu. After all you lost your colonies long before 
we did.” # 

“I don’t know wHht the Spanish colonies have to do 
with Urdu,” sajd John. 

“Po sit down, both of you,” said Angela. “My sister, 
she my elder sister, she now soon coming, monsiawr.” 
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“From Urdu to pidgin English,” said John. “Really, 
Angela, you are surpassiSg yourself.” 

Two chocolate-coloured poodles, both resembling 
Toussaint L’Ouvertiire, ambled in and sniffed Miguelito’s 
shoes. 

“Can we have a drink?” asked John. 

“You know, John, that 1 don’t approve of drinking, 
but Jane insisted on us getting a bottle of sherry. It’s 
Spanish, for you, monsieur.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Miguclito, wishing he 
had stayed in London and gone out with Micky and 
some Irish Kitty. 

“You know, monsieur,” said Angela, “we are here very 
insular, and you will have to forgive our very insular out- 
look and way of life, but that is how we are made. Here 
in this house where we used to have umpteen servants in 
the good old days my sister and I mal<£ do with one- 
maid.” 

“Maid?” said John. “She hasn’t got a maid, Miguelito. 
It’s the old char Mrs. Wood who comes in to help when 
there are guests.” 

Angela gave him a furious look and John sniggered. 

“Here you arc at last,” said Angela as Jane came in. 

Curiously enough, the sisters resembled each other 
although Jane was fair with blue eyes and had a much 
sweeter nature. Both were tall, both had long legs and 
long straight noses, but once Jane began to smile and to 
talk, the resemblance vanished. She was an example of 
the spirit animating the body. Another ‘broomstick, said 
Miguelito to himself, but nicer. Jane was wearing dark 
green tweeds and brogues, and fouf poodles came in her 
V’&e. 

“How do you do?” she said to Miguelito. “I aija so 
glad "juu could come.” She had the gift of putting 
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warmth in anything she said. ‘‘Angela, has Senor Perez 
seen his ryiom?” 

“He hasn’t,” said John, “because Angela was trying to 
make him feel as awkward as possible and . . 

“I am afraid, monsieur,” said Angela, “your friend 
John hasn’t much of a sense of humour.” 

“And no drink,” said John, “but we’ve heard already 
plenty about India.” 

“I’ll get the sherry,” said Jane, “and then perhaps, 
senor, you’d like to see your room.” 

“Now, Miguelito,” said John, “you must understand 
that English country hospitality begins with showing you 
the room, also by asking you whether you want to wash 
your hands which means showing you where the loo is. 
On the other hand, if you want to go to the loo you ask : 
where can I powde? my nose?” 

“You arc vulgar," said Angela but Jane laughed. 

“In the morning your hostesses will ask you whether 
you have slept well. Woe to you if you say you slept 
badly. That would be shocking and very bad form.” 

“I wouldn’t listen to his nonsense, monsieur,” said 
Angela showing a set of big teeth of which any camel 
could have Ween proud. 

“Angela,” said Jane who had found the bottle of 
sherry in a drawer of the booL-ase, “why call our guest 
monsieur when he is Spanish and you know how to say 
senor as well as I ?” 

“For me all foreigners are French,” said Angela, who 
was beginning to # hate Miguelito for his looks and 
detachment. 

“Actually ^ngela picked up more Spanish than* 1 .” 
saic^ Jane, pouring out the sherry. “We spent two months 
in Spain four years ago.” 
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“A disastrous visit,” s^id Angela. “Which part of Spain 
do you come from ?” 

“Lower Andalusia,” said Miguelito. 

“Then you know Seville?” asked Jane. 

“Very well.” 

“I wonder,” said Angela, “whether you know a 
horrible cousin of ours called Antonio Guada?” 

“He is not horrible,” said Miguelito, “he is my greatest 
and best friend. So you must be the cousins. He wanted 
to give me a letter for me to see you but then forgot. I 
am very glad to meet you but please he is not horrible.” 

“We don’t hit it off,” said Jane, “though I have a 
sneaking liking for him.” 

“I haven’t,” said Angela. “He is a traitor to his 
mother’s country, and what does he do? Breeds bulls, 
bulls to be killed by those cowardly- toreros. And how 
does he treat that poor wife of his, Maria? Like a ser- 
vant. 1 think he is horrible.” 

Miguelito’s right hand began to tremble. He knew the 
sign, and holding the right hand with the left which took 
on the trembling, he rose from his chair. 

“You will excuse,” he said, “but I will now go. 

He rose, bowed, and while the three of them stared in 
astonishment at him, he went to the door, opened it, 
opened the front door, and with seven poodles around 
and behind him by now, he walked rapidly away on the 
muddy path known as the drive. His hands were still 
trembling. 

“Senor,” he heard behind him, “<Jo stop por el amor 
de Dios.” 

Jane caught up with him, and as he stopped she put 
her* hand on his shoulder: she was about two inches 
taller than he. The moon was playing hide-and-peek 
with tffe'* clouds; a cloud had caught her a short while 
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ago but now she slipped away, lighting up the muddy 
path. Miguelito was moved by* Jane’s distressed eyes, 
which the moon had picked out. 

“I am terribly sorry,” she said, “but I beg you not to 
go. Angela didn’t want to offend, she is just intolerant as 
all of us old maids are. The one thing I learned in 
Spanish when I stayed on Antonio’s finca was por el 
amor dc Dios. Please come back por el amor de Dios.” 

“I will for you,” said Miguelito, moved, “but I cannot 
listen to words against my Antonio. He is more than a 
brother to me, and his mother she was my saint.” 

“She was our mother’s sister,” said Jane. 

“Then I must go back to your house,” said Miguelito, 
“because if you are the sobrina, I mean niece of Dona 
Mary then you arc my good friend for life,” 

“Thank you,” sryd Jane, “and we’ll try to make you 
enjoy yourself this week-end.” The moon was having a 
spell of glory with three clouds converging on her. “We 
needn’t hurry back,” said Jane, thinking how beautifully 
his face and hands were chiselled, and wanted to take his 
hand and bury it in hers. The moon lit up Miguelito’s 
smile. “Let Angela stew in her own juice. She doesn’t 
dislike you, she is simoly fuiious because John rang me 
up and notlier, so she didn’t know till she got back that 
you were coming. Listen, let’s walk to the village pub 
and have a drink. Come on.” 

They walked along the muddy path with the moon 
gone into hiding and the poodles behind them. Suddenly 
the poodles skipped, barked, then growling followed 
them. 

“Por el amor de^Dios,” said Jane, “and the other I 
liked so much# was que le pasa Lien. You all say it with 
suclj sincerity. And adios, it’s so sincere too/’ 

“And the simple people — I come from ttap*simple 

0 ? — SS 
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people — when they want to be not simple they say con 
Dios if you say adios, and if you say con Dios they say 
adios, because one must say something different. 5 ’ 

“I think,” said Jahe, “we shall be friends.” 

What a pity, thought Miguelito, that she was so thin. 
No behind, no belly, small bosom, in short nothing. 

‘‘Here we are,” said Jane. “If we go into the saloon 
bar we’ll see the stockbrokers rustically playing shove- 
halfpenny; if we go into the public bar we’ll see 
garage mechanics playing darts. We’ll go into the public 
bar.” 

In the public bar a game of darts was in progress, and 
the players said good evening Miss Thorpe, and looked 
with some curiosity at Miguelito. He asked Jane what 
she wanted to drink. 

“Cider,” she said. “Standing beside you I feel shame- 
fully tall.” 

“I shamefully small,” he said, and she thought his 
smile was enchanting. 

“I want to explain to you our relationship with 
Antonio,” she said. “But do be patient and listen to me, 
and try to understand our outlook which for better or 
worse is different to yours and to Antonio’s.” 

“But please nothing bad of Antonio.” 

“No, nothing bad. Let’s sit down at that table.” 

They sat down at a table, that is sat on a wooden 
bench side by side, and from time to time the buttocks 
of the dart players almost touched them. Jane and 
Angela had gone four years ago to Spain for a holiday, 
and Antonio, since they were his cousins and he had 
years before stayed with them, invited them to his finca. 
The sisters went. Antonio was very drunk <yrt\en he drove 
them to the finca. That already upset Angela, w\uch 
Antonwr wouldn’t help noticing, and he told them lewd 
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stories to shock her. It was never difficult to shock 
Angela. 

“Relations were already strained when we reached his 
house,” said Jane, “and then they became worse. Angela, 
like most women who can’t find husbands, is a suffragette 
at heart, and saw straightaway in Maria the down- 
trodden woman, so she clung to her, was sweet to her, it 
was all the time Maria this and Maria that.” 

“I like Maria much,” said Miguelito, “she is nice and 
good, but with the little I know now of your England I 
think you must understand that our women look at life 
differently from you. With a man in Andalusia are two 
lives : the house and the street ; with women one life : 
the house.” 

“I know we missed a lot but there you are. We stayed 
a week, and Antonip did all he could to be unpleasant to 
Angela.” 

“Antonio is never unpleasant,” said Miguelito. “He 
just pulls the leg.” 

“That’s possible but Angela was downright unpleasant 
to him, and was in every sense Maria’s clucking hen, 
spending her time telling Maria that no English woman 
would put up with Antonio who treated her just like a 
servant and ( so on. It wasn’t a happy week, and I found 
it so depressing to see those poor bulls which would be 
murdered one day, and Antonio’s friends came, and 
they talked and talked of bulls and bullfights. I was glad 
to go. Oh, I do hope you don’t care for bullfights. 
Antonio wanted^o take me to one but I refused.” 

“I don’t like bullfights any more,” said Miguelito. 

“I am so glad,” salt! Jane beaming at him. “I beg you 
not to bring up Antonio if Angela is about. To me you 
can ^ay whatever you want.” 

“Antonio,” said Miguelito, “is very good hutkand to 
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Maria. Her lamily was very glad when he married her. 
In Andalusia there are not many marriages of the heart. 
In marriage a man looks for mother for his children, 
and a woman for father of her children." 

“How dull," said Jane. “Are you married?” 

“No,” said Miguelito and blushed a little, thinking of 
Thelma. It still rankled. “You are married?” 

“No, I’m not, and probably never shall. I want too 
much from men and why should they want to give all 
that to me, a breeder of poodles with hardly a penny to 
my name?” 

“You are very modest,” said Miguelito politely. 

“No,” she said, “and now we’d better go back, and 
don’t take any notice of what Angela says.” 

The clouds were quietly emptying their contents on the 
wintry fields and the muddy path. *The poodles didn’t 
think much of the rain, and owing to thff rain neither 
Jane nor Miguelito spoke : they hurried towards the 
house. He was delightful, thought Jane, though she 
couldn't make him out. Not because he was a foreigner 
but because he possessed a form of serenity she couldn’t 
probe; also there was something strangely dead about 
him, a lack of purpose, no desire to hold on. They had 
reached the gate when she said to him : “May I ask you 
what is your profession ?” 

“I have cows in Andalusia which give milk.” 

“They have nothing to do with bullfighting?” 

“Oh no,” said Miguelito. 

“And why are you in England?” 4 

“To know it a little.” 

“I wish I could know Spain a little. I^know I missed 
an awful lot.” 

The^v-found Angela standing before the fire in the 
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drawing-room. She gave Miguelito an artificial smile 
which implied she had forgiven and forgotten. 

“I bet you’ve been to the pub,” she said. “I for one 
have been to the kitchen. Mrs. Wood always loses her 
head when there are guests. I just managed to save the 
food, Jane.” 

“You are a heroine,” said Jane. “I’m going to change 
now.” 

When they went to their bedrooms towards midnight 
John accompanied Miguelito to his room which sported 
china too, and on the walls were water-colours painted 
by the late Lady Thorpe. The room was bitterly cold. 
There was a knock on the door. 

“I brought you a hot-water bottle,” said Jane. She 
smiled at the two men. “You were bored,” she said to 
Miguelito, “bored ♦the whole evening. I could see that.” 

“No,” said Miguelito, “but I don’t understand what 
your sister she thinks.” 

“She doesn’t think. I’ll take you for a walk after break- 
fast in the morning. In the evening she’ll go up to Lon- 
don, so tomorrow evening there will be only the three 
of us.” 

“Is she a virgin?” ^sked Miguelito when Jane left. 

“I don’t know but don’t think so,” said John. “Why 
do you ask that?” 

“To learn English habits, John. I like her but she is 
too thin.” 

“She’d fill yit for you,” said John, and ripped a 
blanket of? the b«*d. “Miguelito, I beg you, do me a 
veronica with tlvs.” 

“No, never.” 

“Just once, I beg you. Please, please, please.” 

Miguelito made a deprecatory movement with his 
hand, then took the blanket. John watched HIM fold it, 
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and when folded he helfl it against his body as he walked 
to the other end of the room. His gait had changed, he 
moved as John had seen him move in the bullring 
And Miguelito turned round, and as he was going to 
unfold the blanket which by now had become a cape he 
clearly saw a bull standing beside the bed. If he called 
the bull would come. He dropped the blanket. 

“No,” he said. 



CHAPTER TEN 


T hey walked in the cold wind across fields still 
wet from last night’s rain. With him, thought 
Jane, she could walk till the end of the earth. She 
liked him for his smile and for the light touch of his 
presence. She had an instinctive dread of weight. He was 
light, perhaps almost too light, and she felt she should 
hold on to him so that the wind shouldn’t blow him 
away. They reached a gate, she climbed over it, then 
Miguelito flung hiiyself over it in less than a second. 
“Good gracious/’ said Jane, “you can jump.” 

He wanted to say he’d had to jump the barrera often 
enough : he restrained himself just in time. “I like jump- 
ing/’ he said noncommittally. 

“I’ve never seen anyone jump with such grace,” she 
said. She must be careful : every 7 minute she was liking 
him more, and he, plainly, was quite unimpressed by her. 
Jane wished she could look like those women with swing- 
ing hips she had seen in Seville and Jerez. Perhaps if she 
could swing her hips like them, and have as much flesh 
as they had, he would take notice of her. She gave him a 
sidelong glance : he was looking at rooks darkening the 
sky. They reached a^higlr fence. 

“We’re not going through this fenced-in field,” she 
said. “There’s a builin it.” 

“Bull?” 

“A bull, atom” 

“I must see/’ said Miguelito and w 7 alking«bng the 
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fence they soon saw it. a roan dual-purpose Shorthorn 
bull, standing massively, its eyes turned in the direction 
of the two shapes on the other side of the fence. Then it 
started to graze. 

“Elephant,” said Miguelito. “For me he is no bull, too 
big, too much meat.” 

“Don’t forget,” said Jane, “we are the nation that built 
the Queen Mary. We like everything on a large scale. I 
must admit Antonio’s bulls were finer in shape but this 
elephant, as you call it, at least won’t be illtreated by a 
torero.” 

“By the butcher yes,” said Miguelito. He threw his 
head back. “Eeeh, eee-eeh,” he called, 

“What’s that?” Jane asked. 

“I am speaking to him,” said Miguelito. The bull con- 
tinued to graze, “Eee-eh,” called Miguelito, his head 
thrown back, his face lit up by the sun that beats down 
on the plaza de toros in Seville. “Eeeeeh.” 

The bull raised its head, and looked in the direction 
of the sound, then as he was going to return to his 
grazing Miguelito called again. Something, perhaps 
atavistic, stirred in the bull. Slowly he trotted to the fence 
where he stopped with his eyes glued to the two shapes 
on the other side. 

“Ah-aaah-ah,” called Miguelito. “So you have come, 
torito, you big ugly elephant.” The light suddenly left 
his face. “We go, Miss Jane,” and he strode away from 
the fence. Puzzled, Jane followed him.* She’d had for a 
few seconds a glimpse of a Miguelito* who was no relation 
of the man moving at her side. 

“Does one call bulls in Spain like that,?” she asked. 

“Yes but different bulls.” 

“Fighjmg bulls, toros bravos ?” 
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“I daresay,” said Miguelito, who had become fond of 
the word. 

“I suppose in your heart of hearts you Spaniards all 
love bullfights.” 

“I no,” said Miguelito. 

Rain, which had been waiting for an opportunity, now 
found it and poured down on them. It obliterated the 
clump of trees about fifty yards ahead of them. “Our 
beautiful English climate,” exclaimed Jane. “Run, we 
must get under those trees.” 

She ran with two poodles barking in her wake, and as 
she ran she saw Miguelito running too but differently, 
with no effort, as though he were dancing. They reached 
the trees and they stopped under the little shelter the 
bare branches gave them. 

“I am not afrajd of rain,” said Miguelito taking off 
his raincoat. “Your hair will be very wet, put it on your 
head.” He lifted the coat. 

“No, I don’t need it,” said Jane, but Miguelito put 
the raincoat over her head, arranging it carefully, taking 
her two hands, making them hold the coat over her head. 
So she stood with the raincoat canopying her wet hair, 
and he before her, but very near, his eyes on the rain- 
coat. As his eyes left the coat, they met hers, and he 
knew he couldn’t back out. He leaned forward with his 
hands hanging at his side, hers above her head with the 
raincoat and he kissed her. The violence of her response 
staggered him a bit. 

“Kiss me <!^ain,” she said. “Already last night I 
wanted you to kiss me.” 

He put his arm£ round her slim shoulders. It wasn’t 
distasteful to touch those shoulders void of flesh. He 
didn’t kiss her : he simply stood embracing her, and then 
it was her mouth that sought his. Her kisswfrightened 
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him; for no woman ha<j kissed him like that before, and 
he felt as though she were taking advantage of him. 

“You don’t care for me a rap,” said Jane, “but I care 
for you very much. I suppose every woman falls for you. 
Well, here you have one more. Don’t look so shy.” 

“Perhaps we go now,” he said. 

“Already you want to run away? Give me one more 
kiss before we both get pneumonia.” 

The third kiss was more reassuring : it was a gentle, 
docile kiss and in gratitude Miguelito kissed her wet 
cheek and forehead. 

“You are very nice,” he said and meant it. 

When they reached the house they found Angela in 
the drawing-room with the Sunday papers spread round 
her. She was sitting with angry eyes, a frown erasing 
the few looks she had. 

“Here you are,” she said. “Look, it’s a^quarter past 
twelve, and John is still snoring his head off. You know 
that Mrs. Wood is leaving at one, and of course she 
won’t be able to make the room. As he is your great 
chum you’d better go and speak to him. Sit down, 
monsieur,” she said ravishing a smile on Miguelito; for 
with sisterly instinct she had observed that Jane had 
taken to the Spaniard. She had noticed that Jane’s lips 
were innocent of lipstick and was certain this had not 
been only the rain’s doing. 

“I’ll get him down and then we’ll go and have a 
drink, Miguel,” said Jane, leaving the room. 

“And how do you like our countryside?’ asked Angela. 
“I love it.” 

“Very green,” said Miguelito. “I luce that. It has much 
peace. Can I please look at the newspaper?” 

She handed him a bunch of them, her eyes in search 
of his; bcl he wasn’t looking at her, only at the papers, 
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and thus her dislike turned into hatred. She who hadn’t 
the gift of love, loved to hate — which could fill her with 
rare passion, and give life a meaning. Sooner or later, 
she told herself happily, she would do him the diity in 
some form or other, but like a patient lover she was 
willing to wait. 

“Can you read English ?” she asked. 

“Yes, and I can look at English pictures too,” smiled 
Miguelito. 

Angela nodded : he was worthy of her hatred. 

“You must get up,” Jane was saying upstairs to John, 
“and I must talk to you.” 

“I don’t really want to get up,” said John. “I hate the 
country in winter.” He shuddered. “I had a peep out 
when 1 got up an hour ago, and that sufficed.” 

“He likes it.” 

“Who?” 

“Miguel. He says he likes it very much, he says it is 
very peaceful.” 

“I gather from your voice,” said John sitting up, “that 
you’ve fallen for him. Beware, you have plenty of 
competitors.” 

“I am sure I have, John, but none of my competitors 
can ask as little as I. I am really hors concour. But tell 
me, who is he ?” 

“What do you mean, who is he? I told you he is 
Miguel Perez, breeds milch cows and milks them, and 
has plenty of mAne^.” 

“But there is more to him, I’m sure of that. We w r ent 
for a walk, and in a paddock was a bull, and he called 
to the bull ir a very queer voice, and his face was 
radiant as he called, and|the bull came to him. The 
whole thing made a very curious impressiortoon me. I 
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suppose he knows bulk because he breeds cattle, but it 
was somehow different. 

“A bull is sacred to a Spaniard, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

“I suppose so but I was glad to hear from him that 
he doesn’t care for bullfights. I wouldn’t care for a man 
who likes them. Anyway, he is too gentle to care for 
cruelty.” 

“Far too gentle,” said John. 

“Does he belong to a good Spanish family?” 

“Well, he’s a friend of your cousin,” said John, who 
didn’t want to tell her who Miguelito’s parents were, as 
that would bring him too near to the truth. Besides, he 
was convinced that during their stay with Antonio the 
sisters must have heard the famous Miguelito mentioned. 
Enemies of the corrida, they probat J y paid no attention 
to it, but memory if tackled can dig up even forgotten 
nothings, so the less truth the better. He made a mental 
note to the effect that if Jane were to fall more for 
Miguelito than was good for him, he would tell her he 
was a matador which would end the matter abruptly. 

“Does he like you?” John asked. 

“I don’t think so but as I’ve said I ask for nothing. 
The year I came out I had my first affair. Sheer curi- 
osity, you know, but even then I knew at once I wasn’t 
a man’s woman, and Miguel, I’m sure, very much wants 
a man’s woman. Now do get up or Angela will make life 
impossible for all of us.” 

Which she did till it was time for her to catch the 
train to London. She gave Miguelito her telephone 
number in Chelsea Cloisters and asked him to telephone 
her. Miguelito promised and resolved not to ring her. It 
rained into the night, and Jr*hn sat reading and yawning 
while Jane chatted eagerly with Miguelito. 
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"And you are alone here a.*i the week?” suddenly 
asked Miguelito. 

"The whole week. Not really alone : I have the 
poodles.” 

"What do you do the whole time?” 

"I read,” she answered, flattered by his interest. “I am 
the typical indiscriminate woman reader. 1 read novels, 

I read biographies, I read books on history, travel books 
and then forget every one of them.” 

Now silence followed, with the rain’s unobtrusive 
patter like a counterpoint, and the coal in the grate was 
soundlessly reaching its death by fire. Miguelito stood up. 

"I like it, I like it very much. I could live like this, 
yes I could.” 

"Well I couldn’t,” said John, "and now I’m going to 
bed. Good night yo't two.” 

He read till one, when he discovered that he wasn’t 
sleepy. He had heard them come up some time ago. He 
wondered whether Miguelito were asleep. He got out of 
bed, went along the passage and saw that Miguelito’s 
door was ajar. The light was burning and the bed clearly 
showed that nobody had lain in it. As he stood staring at 
the bed he heard laughter, which had but one explana- 
tion, as it \ame from Jane’s room at the end of the 
passage. 

"Spain’s gift to England’s women,” John said and 
went back to his room. At breakfast with scarce sunshine 
on the window panes he had to admit that the night had 
made Jane almost beautiful. 

“Like a good bo^,” said John, "I’ve eaten my disgust- 
ing porridge. You, Miguelito, didn’t have to eat it 
because as a foreigner you’re not expected to — how lucky 
you, are, and now we will^ave to be off.” Jane’s eyes 
douded. "I’ll bring him back some other time.’** 
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“Miguel,” said Jane tj dung his small hand, “you really 
have nothing much to do in London. It means little to 
you whether you go up now or in the evening. Do stay 
the day if you can.” ’ ' 

Miguelito was surprised and moved; for no woman 
had pleaded with him so passionately, before, and he 
couldn’t hdp thinking of Jane’s cousins, Antonio’s proud 
sisters, who would rather die than address a male like 
that. 

“Thank you, I will stay,” he said. “I do like it here.” 
He took her hand and kissed it, and she leaned forward 
and kissed his forehead. 

“I say,” said John, and soon he drove off in the Ford. 

He telephoned the flat in Jcrmyn Street in the evening, 
but Miguelito hadn’t got back yet. Micky said if he had 
nothing better to do he should come >ound and meet two 
Irish girls. John didn’t feel like romping wrth Irish girls, 
but telephoned next day again. Miguelito turned up 
only on Thursday evening. 

“I like it,” he said. “I like it very much. Peace, grass 
and trees, all green, and Jane so good and full of peace. 
John, I’ve known very little peace.” 

“Have you fallen in love and therefore am I going to 
lose you?” 

“I am your friend for always. In love?” He shook his 
head. “I can’t fall in love with a woman with a thin 
body, but I like her heart and soul very much.” 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


J oaquin’s favourite bar was in the Calle Tetu&n in 
three existing children and with another ten or so to 
Seville. From his mean home, from his fat wife and 
come in time, he went to the bar, where he hung around 
till four in the afternoon when he would go back to his 
flat to eat. In winter he did little else than drink and play 
cards with his cronies. It was getting on for Christmas 
and the sun of Seville was in winter quarters. A pale grey 
sky laden with empty clouds seemed to sit on the top of 
the Giralda. Today Joaquin didn’t feel like eating. He 
was full of wine. 

“If I could speak to him,” he said to two cronies, one 
a butcher, the other a carpenter who seldom worked, “I 
could persuade him to come back.” 

“How ?” tisked the butcher. 

“You are a man of hi nest y and a man of heart,” said 
the carpentd - , “but frankly I don’t think you have the 
gift of eloquent language. You weren’t bom to be a 
lawyer, take that from me.” 

“You mean I am dumb, eh? I can assure you if I 
want to talk I talk like a poet,” said Joaquin, then drank 
wine. “Like two poet|.” 

“Now then,” said the butcher, winking at the car- 
penter, “what would you say to him if you saw him?” 

“I,” said Joa'quin, pushing his chest out, “I would 
speak, to him from my hes^t.” The two men nodded 
solemnly though they were almost bursting withrtaughter. 
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“Matador, I would sa^J I am here, your Joaquin, your 
favourite picador.” 

“Excellent,” said the butcher. 

“Don’t interrupt him,” said the carpenter. “Something 
wonderful is coming, Fve got my handkerchief ready.” 

“Matador,” continued Joaquin in a*; atiful voice, “you 
know you are of the lidia, because" you are the great 
master of the lidia.” 

“Now that is really perfect,” said the butcher. “Man, 
you express yourself better than the Quijote did.” 

“We miss you, matador, we miss you because we are 
your friends and we belong to you. Without you we are 
like orphans, you are our father and mother. Now what 
do you think of that? Isn’t that good? Orphans, eh?” 

“Joaquin,” said the butcher, slapping his shoulder, “I 
was never so moved in my life before.” 

“And,” said Joaquin, proud of himself, “I will remind 
him of the past. I will say ; do you remember that bull 
in Bilbao?” 

“What happened to that bull in Bilbao?” asked the 
carpenter. 

“He unseated me, and then the horse fell on me, and 
the bull’s horns got under the horse’s armour, and he 
killed the horse on top of me. The dying horse was 
wriggling on top of me with the bull’s horns tearing its 
innards out, and then there was complete silence, nothing 
moved any more, and I knew Miguelito had done the 
quite> and then they pulled the {'•orse off me. I will 
remind him of that, and I will say } wasn’t afraid, which 
isn’t true, because I knew Miguelito would take the bull 
off.” 

“And you seriously thinfy that would make him, come 
back?” &ked the butcher. 
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“Tengo siete iguales,” should a ouna lottery-ticket 
vendor, moving past their table . H 

“What he means/' said the carpenter, “is to make 
MiguelHo understand that if another horse climbs on him 
he would be squashed flat because Miguelito wouldn't 
get back in time ,from London. 5 ’ 

“Mind you,” said the butcher, “he could send him a 
telegram from under the horse.” 

“Just laugh/’ said Joaquin, “but if only I could see 
him . . ” 

“Why don’t you go to England? You have enough 
money.” 

“But I don’t know where England is?” 

“The trains do. I’d go if I were you. Joking apart I 
can assure you that with that eloquence of yours you 
could persuade hinT, to do whatever you want.” 

“I only w r ant him to come back, to serve him/’ said 
Joaquin. 

“Then go,” they said, and in the evening Joaquin 
waited on Antonio in the casino. 

“What brings you here?” asked Antonio, and Joaquin 
explained why he came. 

Antonio listened tc the big, simple fellow and was 
deeply mefted, understanding and appreciating the 
friendship and loyalty which prompted him. 

“And you really want to go to London?” he asked. 
“It’s far and for you it will be so strange, so different 
from anything you imagine.” 

“I don’t want to see London. I want to see him/’ 

“All right,” said Antonio, making up his mind, “I’ll 
give you his address, but swear on the Macarena you 
won’t tell it ttf anybody, and if i were you I wouldn’t 
tell yven Manolo that you aie going.” 

“I swear/’ said Joaquin, and Antonio gaiie him the 
#-ss 
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address, which Joaqui|i put into his wallet next to the 
photograph of his wife and children. 

“Have you a passport ?” asked Antonio. 

“A what?” 

“A passport, you need that to leave the country.” 

“What a pity London isn’t in Spain*,” said Joaquin. 

“Then Miguelito wouldn't be in L/nclon.” 

What with getting a passport and an exit permit 
Christmas appeared, which Joaquin was bound to spend 
with wife and children. Antonio had cautioned him to 
speak of his intended trip to nobody, and Joaquin, as 
happens with men whose brains move slowly if at all, 
was good at keeping his mouth shut. Only the butcher 
and the carpenter knew of the forthcoming expedition. 
Manolo didn’t, nor did Bartolo the other picador, and it 
gave Joaquin infinite satisfaction to take a drink with 
either of them, he knowing and they now After Christ- 
mas he went to a travel agency, accompanied by his 
two cronies. Alone he was afraid to face it. They 
explained he wanted to go to London, and the clerk 
suggested he should travel by air, but that was out of the 
question. Joaquin said he had been lifted into the air 
often enough for his liking, so a railway passage was 
booked, but then it transpired he would hfcve to go by 
boat from Calais to Dover. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“England is an island,” said the clerk, at which 
Joaquin was slightly perturbed. 

The day came at length, in th<j H first gusty week of 
January, for him to kiss his wife and children goodbye, 
telling them he was going to Bilbao. That bull, appar- 
ently, still preyed on his mind. 

“Will you be away for lo^?” asked his wife. 

“I do»i!t think so, and you know I don’t like to be 
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questioned. Anyhow, you have <3 ^ugh money to go twice 
a week to the cinema, and eat like horses. 5 ’ 

“But you can’t travel like that in the Taff,” said the 
butcher on the morning of departure when Joaquin 
appeared in their bar with a small cardboard suitcase. 
He was wearing narrow grey Andalusian trousers, brown 
high-heeled boots, a grey Andalusian jacket, and a grey 
.\ndalusian hat with a black ribbon, also a short coat 
with a decrepit fur collar. 

“I am going like this,” he said, ordering drinks. “The 
English will know Fm not English because I don’t speak 
their language, so let them know I am an Andaluz and 
proud of it too.” 

“Perhaps he is right to show liimself in his true 
colours,” said the butcher, and he and the caipenter 
shook with laughter? 

“Besides,” said Joaquin, “I’m not going to see the 
English, I am going to see Miguelito, and this suit will 
remind him too of his real country, of his real friends 
and of his true profession.” 

“You think of everything,” said the butcher, and they 
bought him several bottles of sherry, and in the station 
buffet they drank till the silvery’ Tail with its Diesel 
engines ant two coaches shook its way into Seville 
station. That was the moment for the butcher and the 
carpenter to become serious and to be moved by 
the imminent departure of the red-faced Argonaut. 
They clapped Jiis shoulder, they embraced and said 
que te pase bien, ^and all three of them were deeply 
moved. 

In the TafT Joaquin sat bcs ; de a gaunt American 
woman. He was already well filled with wine, pulled the 
cork out of one of the bottles, had a swig, then offered 
the bottle to the American woman, who gave him a 
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frozen smile and a told stare, so he shrugged his 
shoulders, offered the wine to other passengers, some of 
whom drank, while Joaquin beamed with the joy of the 
warmth of wine. When the steward asked him* whether 
he wished to lunch he said he had fried fish in a paper 
bag and that would do foi him. He the fish fried in 
rancid oil while the American woman toyed with 
chicken. When he had finished, and had spat the fish 
bones in a circle, he pushed the paper bag under the 
seat, by mistake touching the woman’s ankles. She 
snorted and he beamed at her, then slept with his head 
nearly dropping into her lap. The passengers were mostly 
Andalusians, so they enjoyed the huge, red-faced man. 
He awoke in Cordova and said to the coach : 

“I have been in the plaza dc loros here more than a 
hundred times, if not two hundred; and not as a spec- 
tator either.” 

“I guessed at once you were a picador,” said one of 
the passengers. 

“I am Miguelito’s picador,” beamed Joaquin. “Have 
a drink, there’s plenty more.” 

“I’ve read somewhere that Miguelito’s gone on a long 
journey,” said another passenger. 

“He has,” said Joaquin and laughed; for he remem- 
bered his meeting Lolita the evening before. They met 
accidentally in the street, and he, considering himself 
cunning and sly, asked her whether she had heard lately 
from Miguelito. Lolita said no, adding that it didn’t 
worry her, so Joaquin shook hand! with her, delighted 
with his unshared secret, and cante^d off saying to him- 
self if she only knew, if she only knew. 

He was popular with the passengers and all his bottles 
were drunk by the time th$y reached Madrid, wh«re he 
repaired Immediately to the bar called Monteney in the 
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Gran Via, and after much finicky choosing with his eyes 
he picked up a fat woman because his ears heard her 
speak with an Andalusian accent. He spent the night 
with her. 

He travelled third class to Irun on the next day, and 
was the life and s\ml of the compartment; at Irun station 
he ran into a friend from Seville, and after two drinks 
both decided to miss their respective trains, and caroused 
for two days, at the end of which the friend took a train 
to Madrid, Joaquin slept in Irun another night, and next 
morning a porter who VI had about fifty drinks off him 
put him into the Sud Express. 

Soon Joaquin became subdued. The travellers spoke a 
language he couldn’t grasp. It was probably English, and 
he sat in his corner seat staring at them moodily. They, 
after having smiled tit his attire, took no further notice 
of him ; and he arrived in Paris even more subdued, took 
a room in a hotel facing the station of Austerlitz, but 
cheered up when the porter told him he was Spanish, 
and from Jaen. 

“That’s Andalusia too,” said Joaquin. “I am glad to 
meet you here in London.” 

“This is Paris,” said he porter. “Now where do you 
want to go t&iight?” 

“I don’t know this town.” 

“I’ll get you a taxi and will t* ll him to take you to a 
^Spanish restaurant on the other bank. There they will 
understand you.” 

They did. It was £ small, rather scruffy place but the 
two waitresses were good to look at, and Joaquin chatted 
with them and tried to paw them At the next table sat 
four bespectacled Catalans, serious and chatting in their 
own Janguage in low tones. Joaquin was eating a paella . 

“If you don’t mind my spying so,” said qpie of the 
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Catalans, “I think youil be wise not to wear this fancy- 
dress here. The French will laugh at you.” 

“I am Spanish,” said Joaquin, “and I will dress as 
they dress in my beautiful Andalusia. I am proud of 
being Spanish and Andaluz.” 

“That’s nothing to be proud of J>iese days,” said 
another Catalan, taking off his spectacles as if to survey 
him better. 

“I don’t understand what you mean,” said Joaquin. 

They explained, and the table-to-table conversation 
ended with Joaquin calling the Catalans names. The 
proprietor, who was a Catalan too, told him to leave, but 
first made him pay for the rice. 

“I am proud of being Spanish and you are all 
traitors,” shouted Joaquin from the door. 

“Get out or TU call the police,”* said the proprietor, 
and in the street Joaquin still grunted indignantly. It was 
lucky for him that the porter of the hotel had given him 
a card on which the hotel’s name and address were 
inscribed : he had forgotten its name. Back in the hotel 
he told the porter in no mean language what he thought 
of the restaurant. 

“Take my advice,” said the porter. “When outside 
Spain don’t argue about Spain with other Spaniards.” 

“Argue ? I don’t argue : I just told those Catalans 
what I a Spaniard and an Andaluz thought of them.” 

“Precisely,” said the porter. 

In the morning an even more subdued and rather lost 
Joaquin entered the Continental Express, waiting 
resignedly for more trouble; which cj^ime in the customs’ 
shed in Dover. The immigration officer could make no 
sense of the grey Andalusian suit. He hadn’t seen one like 
that before, and found it j^ighly suspicious. Moreover, 
the man didn’t understand a word of English, 
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“What do you intend to do « 1 England?” he asked. 
Joaquin stared at him, liis face turning redder. 

“Have you any money?” 

Joaquin showed him Miguelito’s address. 

‘Til look at that later. Money?” and he showed him 
a ten shilling no Joaquin understood and took out his 
travellers 5 cheques. There was, the immigration officer 
had to admit, nothing wrong with them. Eventually a 
Cuban volunteered as interpreter, and Joaquin was 
allowed to enter the country where his Miguclito was. 

“And it is really true,” said the Cuban in the train, 
“that Miguelito Is in England and you’re on your way to 
see him?” 

“That’s the only reason I am here. I don’t like foreign 
parts. People don’t seem to be gay, they have no alegria. 55 

“With this rain what else can you expect?” said the 
Cuban. “And you just came to call 011 him?” 

“I miss him \ery much,” said Joaquin. “He really 
thinks of retiring.” 

“Now that's very interesting,” said the Cuban, who 
was the llabana correspondent of a London evening 
paper and was on a short visit to England. “Very inter- 
esting,” and he asked many questions, and slowly the 
picture he il eded unfolded for his pen. He stood Joaquin 
two drinks, and drove him "o Jermyn Street from 
Victoria Station. 

“IPs a big town, what?” asked the Cuban. 

“Yes,” said Joaquin, thinking he would soon be meet- 
ing his Miguelito. v 

He thanked the Cuban who wrote down the address, 
and when Joaquin, holding his suit-case, started for the 
first floor, the Cuban went to have a chat with the 
janitor, an obliging man wdl worth the outlay of half a 
crown. 
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Micky was sitting in the drawing-room listening to the 
wireless. With Miguelito’s long absences in the country, 
life had become somewhat dull, so he answered the door 
bell at once on the principle that one never kqew. He 
stared at the tall man in fancy dress. 

“Well, 1 never/’ he said, “and who &\t you, if I may 
ask?” 

“Miguelito,” said Joaquin, adding, “Miguelito de 
Triana.” 

“You want to see the boss?” said Micky. c Tm begin- 
ning to understand Spanish, my friend. You come fiom 
Spain to sec the boss. Got you right away but the boss 
isn’t here. Gome in, vamoos ” 

Joaquin followed him into the drawing-room, and he 
noticed neither the imitation Sheraton furniture nor lire 
electric logs : he w r as looking for Miguelito. Mic ky took 
the cardboard case from Joaquin’s big iecKhand, con- 
spicuously red owing to the sleeve* of coat and jacket 
being too short. 

“Miguelito/* said Micky, “he in country, not London, 
country, hut I, sawy, now telephone. Look telephone. ' 
Joaquin moved to the telephone. kk You silty down, I get 
toil, sav\y? Vamoos chair.” 

He pushed Joaquin into a cha»r, then diailcd TOL, 
and wdiilc Micky stood with the receiver to lit ear he 
surveyed Joaquin anc w. 

The man certainly looked quite out of the ordinary. 
Those boots, that hat m Jiis lap, and^ those narrow 
trousers. The Spaniard, Micky had U* admit, had made 
hi* evening. ^ 

“Trying to connect you,” Toll said. Micky didn’t 
bother to answer. 

“It is you, Miss Thorpe?” asked Micky. Joaqjrin 
stood up a*jd came to the telephone. “Please, get my 
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master to the phone. Somebody here wants to speak to 
him urgently. Soipebody from Spain.” Micky could see 
the urgency and/, Excitement in Joaquin’s usually empty 
eyes. “Sir, a mai!f in a very funny d^ess has arrived from 
Spain to see yoii. He can’t speak a word of English. 
He’s trying to pu</a me away from the phone.” 

“From Spain?” asked Miguelito, his voice heavy with 
foreboding. 

“Here he is,” said Micky. “I can’t control him any 
more.” He handed the receiver to Joaquin. 

“Miguelito,” shouted Joaquin, and Micky jumped. 

“Quien habla?” asked Miguelito. 

“Me cago en diez,” bellowed Joaquin, “it’s me, 
Joaquin, yes Joaquin, Joaquin your picador, your friend, 
I am here in London in your house, come quickly, I 
must see you, I’ve come a long way to see you.” 

“Joaquin,” said Miguelito, “I can’t believe it, man. 
You in London ?” 

“In London to see you.” 

“Darling,” whispered Jane who was standing beside 
Miguelito. “What’s happened? You’ve gone completely 
while.” That being as good an excuse as any she put her 
ami round his neck. Ii. ,linctively Miguelito pushed her 
arm away, flien becoming conscious of what he did, he 
patted the arm. 

“He is from my farm,” said Miguelito. “He says he 
came to see me. T must go to London at once.” 

“I can’t hear^ r ou, Miguelito,” bellowed Joaquin. 

“Go up in the rooming,” whispered Jane. “Please, 
please.” 

“Yes,” he said, “in the mormn<r.” He looked at the 
china, the Wilton carpet, then at the logs and said to 
himsglf it was all crashing round him, but he had been 
childish to imagine he could Vut himself off scteasily. 
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“Speak, Miguelito,” shouted Joaquin. “I can’t hear a 
word.” 

“Send my servant to the telephone. ^He will put you 
up for the night, and I’ll come andWe you in the 
morning.” 1 

“Before I left,” shouted Joaquin, “Jtfran into Lolita. 
She is well,” 

“I am glad to hear that. Joaquin, forgive me about 
tonight, but you’ll have me tomorrow the whole day, 
friend.” 

He spoke to Micky who promised to look after and 
feed Joaquin, then he put down the receiver and stared 
at Jane, and then he asked for his London number. “I 
forgot to ask him something.” 

“Darling, you look so upset.” 

“Surprised. I thought he was in Andalusia, so you can 
understand my surprise.” 

“Please, darling, don’t speak to me so aggressively and 
I wish I could help you, you look so worried.” 

This woman is far too good to me, thought Miguelito. 
Micky’s voice came through the telephone. He told him 
to send Joaquin to the telephone. “Joaquin, docs Lolita 
know where I am? I mean does she know my address?” 

“She doesn’t. Nobody knows, and nobody 1 knows I’m 
here. They think I am in Bilbao.” 

“Who gave you my address ?” 

“Don Antonio but J had to swear on the Macarcna to 
tell it to no one, and I told it to no one.” ^ 

“Very good. Sleep well and I’ll s<^ you in the morn- 
ing. But why have you come ?” , 

“I am miserable without you and I wanted to see 
you.” 

“Dear, dear Joaquin,” and Jane thought she ,.had 
rarely seenAis eyes so soft, so^ull of kindness. 
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“You look less worried,” she said. 

“It was a littb shock,” said Miguelito, and had the 
sudden desire to tell her the truth; but it was either too 
soon or too lab ; and if he told her the truth it would 
be asking for t^£ end; if they parted he wouldn’t suffer 
as she would, aud certainly her goodness did not deserve 
this. 

“If he is an old retainer of yours, why don’t you 
bring him here tomorrow ?” she asked. 

“He has been my foreman for many years. Perhaps I 
will. We will see. Thank you.” 

Though Joaquin was drinking whisky in Jermvn 
Street, he was with Miguelito the entire evening, whereas 
Joaquin, having spoken to him, settled down to enjoy 
himself in the flat. Micky was doing him the honours. 

“I must say you»know how to drink,” he said. “Just 
sit here and listen to the light programme, there are 
some good jokes coming, and I’ll see if you have slippers. 
Those boots must be very uncomfortable.” He was 
absent for a minute. “No, you have no slippers. You 
seem to have only these boots. I hope you won’t sleep 
in them. What will you cat when you've had your belly- 
ful of whisky? I think I'll have a tot too. I’ll cook you 
bacon andVggs. I bet you’ve never eaten them in sunny 
Spain, old man? But why do y* »u wear that fancy-dress? 
Those trousers will burst if we don’t look out. Take your 
boots off. They look too uncomfortable to me.” 

Joaquin sat grinning, his face purple, watching Micky, 
trusting him implicitly. 

“I’ll get you somebody who w r ill talk to you in your 
lingo,” said Micky and went t>> the telephone. Joaquin 
jumped up. “No, Fm not phoning Miguelito, so relax 
and sit down. Is that you, Mr. John? If you want to 
see a real Spanish he-man 1 and have nothing better to 
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do, come to the flat. . . . No, the master is down in 
Hants . . . since Monday . . . All right, I’ll be expecting 
you.” He put down the receiver. “Now, hxy friend, you’ll 
be able to jabber in Spanish.” 

John arrived and after giving Joaquii one glance he 
asked : “Are you one of his picadors?” 

“I am the first picador,” said Joaquin. “Pve just 
arrived from Seville.” 

“Why?” asked John in his slow Spanish. 

“To see him. Are you, senor, a friend of his?” John 
nodded. “I came to speak to him, to tell him he must 
come back, he was bom for the corrida so he must go 
back to it, he belongs to it.” 

“I see,” said John and saw much else too. 

“How long will you stay in England?” John asked 
later on. 

“Till he comes back to Seville, but life will come 
soon.” 

“Do you think so? Tell me, was Miguelito ever badly 
gored?” 

“Twice but not badly,” 

“Then why did he really quit?” 

“It is like this, senor,” said Joaquin, frowning in order 
to marshall his thoughts. “A torero retires becaVise he has 
made enough money, a torero retires because he was 
badly gored and loses courage, a torero retires because 
he just loses courage, and his nerves go, or it is woman, 
or it is drink, but Miguelito’s case is different. He ran 
away because he is afraid of himself and that’s what 
Don Antonio says. He says Miguelito is so good, so great 
as a matador that he can’t face himself in the ring any 
more. I am not an educated man but I understand what 
Don Antonio means.” 

“He says it’s the bulls.” * 
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“The bulk are he. You’ve seen him fight? Have you 
ever seen anybody who dominates a bull like him?” John 
said no. “If he s afraid of himself then he is ako afraid 
to dominate thg bulk. I must speak to him to take hk 
fear away.” 

“It will be interesting to see,” said John, and they 
drank more whkky, and before turning in Joaquin sang 
an Andalusian song, which like most Andalusian songs, 
recorded calamities. The horse died, the donkey died, 
and the novia, the bride, went off with another man; 
then on top of it all the harvest was rotten. 



CHAPTER TWELVl 


“^r TT tte must get you another suit this very mom- 

%/%/ ing,” said Miguelito as he and Joaquin 
▼ V embraced, pulled each other’s ears, and then 
held each other at arms’ length smiling with both of 
them near to tears. “Joaquin, Joaquin, to have come the 
whole way to see me.” 

“I had to,” said Joaquin. “You must come back with 
me, and next season you will be fighting again.” 

“If you came for that, my fi’end, then you are 
wasting your time. I am finished with bull£” 

“Matador, think of what it meant to you, to us who 
were your servants, your companions. Think of those 
days, say in Seville, when we drove to the plaza de toros, 
you sitting in the back of the big taxi, Luis beside you, 
the other two on the small seats, Paco beside the driver, 
and we two, your proud picadors, standing on the run- 
ning boards, one each side.” 

“It’s no good, Joaquin. I won’t think of those days. 
Stay here as long as you want, I’ll be very glad to 
have you; but when you go back you’ll go alone.” 

“No, Miguelito, no,” said Joaquin, , wiping his eyes. 
He remembered the bull in Bilbao and in a choking 
voice reminded Miguelito, who bunjt out laughing. 

“What a donkey you are, Joaquin. I pulled the bull 
off by his tail.” 

“But you saved my life. Who will save my life from 
now on ?” . * 

i*6 
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“There are other toreros who know how to pull a 
bull’s tail.” 

“Is this h' / speak of our friendship, of the love 
we all have foi jyou ? You ought to see them. They miss 
you. When we^are together we only speak of you, ask 
for your news. liguelito, you must come back to us, 
back even to that awful Manolo.” 

“I will always be your friend but I won’t go back to 
the bulls. And now I’ll send Micky with you to buy you 
a suit like anybody else wears, and if you swear you will 
pretend to be the man I want you to be, namely the 
mayoral of my farm near Seville, then I will take you 
for two days to the house in the country of a lady whom 
I like very much. Needless to add, you will forget her 
when you go back to Seville. Now I will explain every- 
thing to you.” 

He was good at explaining and the simpleton that 
Joaquin was understood the situation in the end. 

“But what will Lolita say?” 

“If you don’t tell her she won’t know, and I know 
I can trust you. The lady is here, Lolita is there, and I 
don’t want to think of the two at the same time. Besides, 
I like this Indy in a vca / different way. Now off you go. 
Micky knotvs the sort of suit to get you, and you won’t 
wear your hat while you are her- .” 

“Miguclito, can’t 1 sway you?” 

“No, my Joaquin.” 

It was getting on for eleven, and soon John wandered 
in. They sat dowf, and talked of Joaquin’s moving 
self-appointed mi^jpn, of Miguelito’s categorical no, then 
the conversation drifted on to Tane, and from Jane to 
Angela. 

“As I’m never there for the week-end I don’t see her,” 
said Miguelito. 
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“I wouldn’t trust her,” said John and the telephone 
bell rang, “That’s for me, I bet. When I was in my bath 
this morning they rang up from an Evening paper but 
my stupid landlady didn’t know whic|h. Now I’ll find 
out. I hope it means an article.” He j sauntered to the 
telephone : since they needed him frs needn’t hurry. 
“Yes,” he said, “it’s Mr. John Thorpe speaking. Who? 
I’ll wait. Hullo, Chris.” 

“John,” said a nasal voice, “you’re still the great bull- 
fighting expert, aren’t you ?” 

“You flatter me.” 

“Now listen. Our Cuban correspondent is over here 
and he came in last night with a good story. A famous 
bullfighter is here in London because he has given up 
the fiesta brava — ha ha, I know a bit too, old boy — and 
is as it were in hiding from the bulk here in this country 
because here we have no fights. There's a story in that. 
Of course, we checked up on his story, telephoned our 
Madrid correspondent, and the man is really called 
Miguelito de Triana, and is one of the most famous 
bullfighters of our day. He lives in a flat in Jermyn 
Street, and I want you to go round and get an interview 
from him, and hurry because we want it for our late 
extra. There aren’t many stories today. Phctos we have, 
so I won’t bother to send a photographer along. Get 
cracking.” 

“Yes,” said John. “I’ll ring you back.” 

Miguelito had gone from the room,. John went and 
stood before the electric logs and fried to think, which 
was difficult, as he was no good in an emergency. When 
at last thoughts came they were focused on Jane, of 
whom he was truly fond; and she would in the long run 
be the one to be hurt. If Miguelito kept to his resolu- 
tion, it mattered little whether the incognito was lifted. 
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But Jane, poor Jane — and Miguelito called from the 
bathroom, saying^he was having a bath, for he had risen 
early and come London to see Joaquin as soon as 
possible: John waited for fifteen minutes, then dialled 
the newspaper. 

“Listen, Ghrc$” he said, “the man’s gone, left the flat, 
so I can do nothing about him.” 

“That’s all right, old boy, forget it, though I should 
have liked to have a nice little bit from our bullfighting 
correspondent, meaning you. Bye-bye.” 

John felt clever, cunning, sighed with relief and 
poured himself a whisky and soda, for he knew he 
deserved it. When Miguelito appeared, he looked at him 
with steady, honest eyes. To please his friend, to prove 
his loyalty to Jane and to him, he had swept aside 
twenty- five guineas which he would very likely have got 
for the interview. Micky and Joaquin returned, and in 
a dark blue serge suit Joaquin looked like an outmoded 
giant. 

“Hombre, hombre,” said Miguelito, “you look elegant. 
I’ll be proud to be seen with you.” 

“Let me be proud of vou and come back,” said 
Joaquin. 

“If you** start on that I’m not taking you to the 
country, and don’t forget you’ve never seen a toro bravo 
in your life, but of milch cows plenty.” 

“I promised, so 1 won’t forget,” said Joaquin, think- 
ing of his own eloquence praised by the butcher and the 
carpenter, and decided not to lose hope yet. 

They travelled down by train, Joaquin taking little 
interest in the landscape : he had preferred the suburbs. 

“Understand me,” said Miguelito to him. “When I 
look at these green fields, at those grey yet curiously lilac 
clouds, then I know that here I can find a new life, a 
9 — ss 
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life that will from now on suit me. Some, Joaquin, must 
go on leading the same life, which after a time is bound 
to become dull, but I in my new lift, away from the 
dust, sand and crowds you love — I fetl as happy as a 
child.” 

Joaquin grunted. 

He bowed stiffly to Jane when they arrived at the 
Queen Anne house, then iook her hand in his huge 
palm, squeezed it, and decided she was too thin and too 
tall. Jane went out of the way to be pleasant to 
Miguelito’s foreman from the farm, which wasn’t easy 
as she had only learnt a few Spanish words from 
Miguelito, but she gave him her warm smile, and after 
a while Joaquin decided it didn’t matter so much any 
more that she was thin and tall. And Jane liked him for 
the adoration in his eyes wherever he looked at 
Miguelito. We both adore him, she thought, and pro- 
bably John does too. 

Miguelito took Joaquin for a long walk-through the 
fields, the gorse and past the ominous ponds. Joaquin 
made no comments till he stopped abruptly and pointed 
past the trees. 

“A train,” he said with satisfaction, ‘‘but what a small 
engine. Is it because the English don't get enough help 
from America?” 

“1 must say I did waste my walk on you,” said 
Miguelito, and ami in arm they walked back to the 
house. Scott, the handyman, was on the doorstep. From 
there without any effort he coul^ survey the small 
domain for which he worked as little as possible. He 
handed Miguelito the afternoon paper, which it w ; as his 
habit to fetch from the station; this fitted well in with 
his overtime. 

“Here’s ^the paper, darling,” said Miguelito. giving it 
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to Jane, John was sleeping in an armchair. The country 
usually affected >iim that way. Miguelito sat down, Jane 
took up the newspaper, then she uttered a loud cry. It 
was like that of curlew, but of a dying curlew. 

“Oh my Goq,” she said staring at Miguelito’s photo- 
graph on the {font page of the paper. He was in his 
torero’s dress smiling. The caption said : Miguelito de 
Triana is considered as one of Spain’s greatest bull- 
fighters. He is at present living in London and rumour 
has it he is thinking of retiring from the bullring. Thai, 
the caption added fatuously, is often done by toreros. 

“So this is you,” said Jane looking at Miguelito, then 
at the photograph, then at him again. By then she was 
in a rage. Migueiito leaned over her shoulder. 

“They have no right,” he said. “How did they 
know ?” 

“Wake up, John,’'' shouted Jane, “and look at this.” 

“Do not upset yourself, my darling,” said Miguelito. 

Jane began to shriek at him, shrieking with the dis- 
appointment of the loving mistress, and with the fury of 
a major-general’s daughter. John awoke to her shrieking. 

“A butcher,” shrieked Jane, “I gave myself to a 
butcher, to a murderer of poor innocent beasts, and to 
a liar. This man lied to me the whole time.” 

“Woman,” said Miguelito calmly, “don’t insult a 
man. That isn’t for a woman to do.” 

“What?” said Jane, but nmembering she was the 
wronged and betrayed paity her anger overrode her 
amazement. “Don't you dare speak to me like that, you 
butcher, you liar.” , 

“Shut up. Jane,” said John. “Anger doesn’t become 
you.” 

Ja^ne brushed that aside, and while Joaquin, who 
understood nothing, came stand beside Miguelito as 
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if to shield him from the woman’s gibberish, Jane let go 
in earnest, for she loved him but nofr would have to 
give up her love in order to safeguard everything she 
stood for. She told him, which for Miguelito was super- 
fluous, that she was an Englishwoman; and in her 
country if he indulged in his cruel practices he would go 
to prison. Against her better judgment she ended up by 
calling him a wop and a dago, then a butcher once 
more. It was a suicide to be achieved through words : 
she wanted her love to die and herself with it, 
irrevocably. 

“Jane, really/’ said John. “You are insulting a great 
artist.” 

“Artist . . ” she began, but was cut short by 
Miguelito's quiet voice. He was speaking in Spanish. 

“Joaquin,” he said, “we have been far too long in this 
woman’s house.” 

They went out, Miguelito leading, hidden from Jane’s 
eyes by Joaquin’s bulk. It was over and she Telt proud of 
herself because her principles had defeated her heart. 

“Thank God he is gone,” she said. “The butcher, and 
he lied to me all this time,” 

“That was my fault,” said John. “I wanted to show 
him what gentle, civilised English country-house life is 
like. Now he knows. I told him not to mention in your 
presence the great profession to which he belongs, or 
rather belonged. I couldn’t know you would fall for him* 
at once.” 

“I am up again,” said Jane wfth little conviction. 
“Anyway, the man was common.” 

“He wasn’t,” said John. “He behaved far better than 
you.” 

Jane’s anger turned on John. He had had no business 
to bring sych a creature tether house. Yes and yes, the 
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man was common : he said Hants instead of Hampshire; 
one day he had been into Alton, and bought fish and 
chips which he brought back and insisted on eating. 
Andalusians, interjected John, were fond of fried fish. 
Jane’s voice became truly indignant. On their first night 
Miguclito had sat waiting on the bed. When she asked 
what he was waiting for, he told her calmly : “For you 
to take off my shoes/ 5 John laughed loudly, and to the 
sound of his laughter Miguelito appeared in the open 
door, which Joaquin had not closed. Behind Miguelito 
came Joaquin, an outsize Sancho. Miguelito stopped 
before Jane. 

“Woman,” he said, “1 forgot to tell you you should 
go to a dungheap. That is where you belong. Come, 
Joaquin.” 

They marched out, Miguelito leading. 

“You heard him?” said Jane. “You heard him?” 

“That’s very Andalusian,” said John, “and frankly 
you asked for it,” 

“I?” 

The telephone bell rang. Jane lifted the receiver cer- 
tain she would hear Angela's voice. Angela must have 
left her work about half an hour before, had reached 
Waterloo, bought the evening paper, seen Miguelito’s 
picture, and missing the train in her haste, rushed into 
a telephone box to ring up Jane, hoping she would be 
the first to break the horrible news. Jane knew her sister. 

“Yes, darlin**,” she said into the mouthpiece, “yes, I 
saw it. And he wa! here when I saw it and I sent him 
packing . . . yes, darling, how right you are . . . no, no, 
don’t worry : I’ll never see him again ... of course not.” 

“I’ll never see her again,” said Miguelito too. He said 
that in the saloon bar of a public house near St. James’s 
Square. The public house wfas quiet, two mep stood side 
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by side in a comer, silent, uninterested in themselves 
and in their surroundings. Not far fr&m them was a 
small man wearing a raincoat, his eyes darting like little 
flames. The eyes got hold of Miguelito yho was drink- 
ing champagne, the barmaid watching him more in 
surprise than in respect. The small man moved closer. 
The champagne had made him curious. 

“Well, well,” he said. “We’re celebrating?” 

“Do you want a glass of champagne?” asked 
Miguelito. “I invite you.” 

The small man was taken aback : he had had vague 
hopes but expected nothing so substantial as the immedi- 
ate invitation to a glass of champagne. 

“My dear sir,” he bleated, “you are too kind. I ... I 
don’t even have the honour of knowing you.” 

Miguelito told the barmaid to pour out a glass of 
champagne for the small man, then explained : “In my 
country one invites everybody.” ^ 

“And where, pray, is your country?” asked the small 
man in a voice suggesting he would go there at once. 

“Spain, Andalusia,” said Miguelito. 

“That’s where all the beautiful girls come from.” 

“Girls? I don’t want to think of girls.” He raised his 
glass. “I drink to the perdition of all women? And may 
this glass, as you English say, choke me.” 

The small man became sympathetic. Perhaps the 
Spanish gentleman had had an unfortunate love affair. 
Was it with a Spanish lady or witj» an English- 
woman? Despite his companion’s numerous questions, 
Miguelito revealed little, owing to the natural reticence 
of his race. It was one thing to sing and clap hands, 
quite another to expose the turmoil of your heart — so he 
exposed nothing. The small man began to speak of, the 
small man. ,His name was Einie Belcher, he had been a 
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famous vaudeville artist, of course the Spanish gentle- 
man couldn’t have heard of him but in his time all the 
Empires in the British Empire had rung with his name. 
He waited for | Miguelito to laugfi at his gag; but he 
waited in vain. Fashions change, Ernie sighed, and 
people didn’t want any more good, wholesome filth. 
Now Miguelito laughed and asked for a second bottle of 
champagne. Ernie turned slightly lachrymose. Oh, he 
had been a great artist, the public loved him, and there 
was nothing more inspiring than to feel the warmth of 
the audience, to know it was in communion with you. 

“One must be an artist to understand that,” said 
Ernie. “That’s what an artist lives for. Tell me what is 
your profession, my friend?” 

“1 am a butcher.” 

“Then you can’t* understand. But I must say you 
don’t look very much like a butcher.” Miguelito let that 
pass. “You come from Andalusia, so tell me : what are 
bullfights like? I never saw one. There are so many 
different opinions about them. I should like to know the 
truth.” 

The two men so near to each other yet so silent left 
the counter and the public house, as though all they had 
in common* was the need to go out into the wet murky 
night. Ernie’s blue eyes waited for his answer. 

4* “Bullfights?” said Miguelito. “I don’t go to bullfights. 
I am a butcher. 1 kill the bulls because people want to 
eat. So much ♦simpler and so sensible. Those stupid 
toreros, they think ^they kill bulls because it is art, but 
we butchers are clever. The bull, which is a very good 
and peaceful ajiimal, kills those stupid toreros now and 
then. Us the bulls never kill : we take precautions.” He 
banged the counter. “Ni hablar.” 

A nice fellow, thought I?mie, a delightful chap but 
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understands nothing about art, probalply just because 
he’s a butcher. 

“If you have nothing to do/’ said Miguelito, “come 
to my house and we will drink there I must drink 
tonight.” 

A strange butcher, thought Ernie, and they went to 
the flat in Jcrmyn Street. Ernie was impressed by the 
impersonal faked luxury of looking-glasses, seascapes, 
furniture and carpets. Now what, Micky thought, let- 
ting them in, has my Miguelito picked up? Joaquin was 
out, but a little later he rang the bell. Michael opened 
the door, then came into the drawing-room where Ernie 
to the accompaniment of champagne was telling some 
of his good, wholesome filth to Miguelito, w r ho wasn’t 
listening much. 

“Joaquin is here with a pro,” said 'Micky to Miguelito. 
“You shouldn’t let him bring her in. If them in the house 
find out, we’ll be kicked out, all of us.” 

Miguelito went out into the hall. A sad creature with 
red hands stood beside Joaquin, whose expression and 
attitude betrayed all the pride to be expected from a 
conquering male. 

“Matador,” said Joaquin. “I brought this woman not 
for myself but for you. You must be cheered up. She is 
almost as fat as Lolita.” 

“The only way you can cheer me up is by taking this # 
woman away. I want to see no woman.” 

He asked the woman politely to go; sle said she had 
already tvasted half an hour of her tifhe trying to under- 
stand the big man; Miguelito repeafc d his words; she 
said all foreigners were the same; Mi<;,ky was called 
and soon put her out. She left in sullen anger; Miguelito 
called her back and gave her five pounds. 

“I don’t Vke women,” he explained to her. 
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“That soft he?rt of yours ought to he locked up,” 
said Micky, adding with a wicked smile, “I saw your 
picture in the paper.” 

“Forget it,” stud Miguelito. “They mixed me up with 
somebody else.” 

Ernie told stories. He also drank champagne. So did 
Miguelito and Joaquin with Micky in the background. 
Ernie was now crying over the jokes he would never 
repeat in the theatre; Joaquin's face became puffy with 
wine, and Micky, whenever he poured out the cham- 
pagne, helped himself to a glass too. It’s like a wake, 
he thought. 

“Joaquin,” said Miguelito suddenly, “you sing to us.” 

Joaquin rose and seemed to be bursting out of his suit 
even more than usu?l. He began to clap his hands, but 
slowly, thoughtfully. His voice rose in a brief wail, after 
which the hands clapped alone. A second wail followed, 
now more certain and defiant. The hands began to clap 
faster and the voice sang of the cemetery where lay the 
father and the mother and where the voice would also 
be buried in time. The song was of death, of love turned 
cold under the earth, which w r as as God intended and as 
it should b$, but deep in that complete acceptance the 
voice rebelled. No and no, and no, and never, and it 
jtvas no again. Then the voice died in a final wail. 

“This must be what they call flamenco,” said Ernie, 
deeply moved. 

“You made my Mesh creep,” said Micky to Joaquin, 
who understood 1* English, “but it was lovely.” 

The song had a strange influence on Miguelito. He 
sat for a while in silence, listening to nothing, especially 
not to himself. But his own silence broke through and 
spoke to him. He got up zfcruptly, went iqfo his bed- 
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room, and emerged carrying a blanket 9f the double bed 
which awaited him with a night of Toledo. 

“Joaquin,” he said, “you’ll be the bull. I must make a 
verdnica 

“I won’t be the bull,” said Joaquin, “you know I am 
a married man.” 

“The English,” said Miguelito, “don’t call the bull 
noble and valiant as we do, yet they won’t call a man a 
bull if they want to call him a cuckold. So don’t worry, 
your wife is safe. Go to the other end of the room. They 
wouldn’t know how to do it.” 

Ernie was more astonished than Micky when 
Miguelito called the temporary bull called Joaquin. 
Joaquin charged and Miguelito received him with a full 
veronica , then Joaquin turned, and listening to imagin- 
ary ales Miguelito passed him with another veronica; 
the bull turned and Miguelito received him on his knees 
with a half veronica. There were knocks onJ:he wall; for 
the bull charged heavily. Joaquin turned again suddenly, 
but sick of it, Miguelito rose. The two men collided, 
and Miguelito fell. 

“Serves me right,” he said, getting up. 

“It was the most graceful thing I’ve ever seen,” said 
Ernie, whose vision and mind were by now* dominated 
by the champagne. “You Spanish are the most graceful 
butchers ever.” , 

“I am going to bed,” said Miguelito, “but you drink 
on. I must dream.” 

And the dreams were the dreaAis he had lost in 
Hampshire. The bulls were with him again, now strange 
bulls, bulls of goodwill. One of them ev^n signalled to 
him with his horns that he would be obedient, do what 
the matador wanted till the end. Miguelito refused to 
trust them. '* 
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The bulls went when the sun hoovered them up, 
leaving the dusty sunrays alone in the room. Towards 
nine o’clock ]\&cky emerged from his room. He drew 
the curtains inV the drawing-room, looked at bottles, 
blankets, full ashtrays, half-empty glasses and at Ernie 
sleeping on the sofa, his thin neck bulging above the 
collar, his half-untied shoes on a cushion. 

“This won’t do,” said Michael, shaking him. 

“Eh, what?” asked Ernie. 

“Eh, nettling. This won’t do. You’d better hop it now. 
My master will soon be up.” He lifted Ernie off the sofa, 
then put him on his feet. “Christmas comes but once a 
year, and you had your Christmas last night.” 

“I want to see him and thank him.” 

“Off you go. There are plenty of queer customers 
here without you.” 

Vk I wanted to talk to him,” said Ernie, who had 
dreamed of years of champagne in Miguelito’s company. 

“How much do you want?” 

“I? 1 don’t ask for money. I was in my time a great 
vaudeville artist.” 

“Here’s a quid and goodbye.” 

“Goodbye,” said Ernie, clasping the pound note. 
“What a hafd man you are ” 

Micky closed the front door on him, returned to the 
drawing-room, gave it a glance and decided to leave 
the cleaning to the charwoman who would come at 
eleven. In the kitchen he fried an egg, ate it and settled 
down to reading xh^ Daily Mirror . Towards ten Joaquin 
came into the kite htn. 

“There’s your coffee,” said Micky. 

“Cafe,” Joaquin corrected him. He drank his coffee 
beside the oven, took a horror comic from his picket, 
sat down at the table faeixfg Micky, and tfudied the 
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pictures carefully. It had become there custom to sit in 
the kitchen of a morning, one speaking no English, the 
other no Spanish. 

“Well,” said Micky after a time, “I’v< . got rid of that 
little sponger.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Joaquin in Spanish, 
“why he didn’t want that woman last night. As fat as 
Lolita.” 

“The trouble with Miguelito is,” said Micky, “his 
heart is too big.” 

“If I had known lie didn’t want her I’d have gone 
with her.” 

“Do you mind letting me read my paper in peace?” 

“One just can’t understand him these days. He could 
be in Mexico now.” 

They lapsed into silence, which was broken only when 
Joaquin, as a sign of affection, hit Micky smartly on 
the shoulder. Micky nodded, went on Reading, and 
after a few minutes pinched Joaquin’s cheek. Some time 
later Joaquin kicked his shin lightly. More silence fol- 
lowed, at the end of which Micky pushed away the 
newspaper. 

“I want to talk to you,” he said, and fetched the 
evening paper with Miguelito’s photograph bn the front 
page. “Now tell me, is he really so famous?” 

“This is Miguelito,” said Joaquin examining th<v 
photograph. “This is what he is like. Now he is not even 
his shadow. You ought to see him when he fights, a 
king among men.” 

“He looks to me here far more surecrof himself than in 
a bowler hat and an overcoat, and what price the 
umbrella?” 

“I worked for quite a few toreros, and a pic,ador 
knows best, what his torero \ s like. When a torero says so 
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that the public should hear : don’t stab him too hard, 
he means the contrary. Not Miguelito. 

“I wish I ^ould have seen him fight, but if he still 
fought he wouldn’t be here, would he?” 

“In Salamanca, I remember, he fought a manso which 
weighed . . 

“The bell,” said Micky. “Sorry to interrupt this 
chat. . . .” 

He opened the front door and there stood Jane. 
Micky had often answered her voice on the telephone 
but hadn’t met her yet. His instincts, sharpened by his 
hangover, told him she was the lady in Hampshire. 

“You are Micky,” she said, stating the fact. “Good 
morning. I want to sec your master.” 

“He is still sleeping,” said Micky and his tongue lost 
all its usual checkings. “Is he expecting you,' madam?” 

“No, but tell him I am here. I suppose you know who 
I am.” 

“Yes, madam, come this way, but the drawing-room 
is a bit messy. There was a party here last night. Gome 
to the dining room, please. It’s better there.” 

He left Jane in the impersonal dining room, seldom 
used and chilly despite the electric fire. Her errand 
began to se/nn foolish to her. She thought of smoking, 
and while she looked fur an ashtray — all the ashtrays of 
the flat were in the drawing-room full of cigarette stubs 
—Micky came back. He was in a quandary, for he 
didn’t wish to qjffend her. She wasn’t the sort you want 
to offend. 

“I am very sorry, madam,” he said, “but my master 
is still in bed and can’t receive anybody.” 

“Tell him Flf wait for him till he gets up.” 

“I’ll try, madam,” said Micky, feeling truly sorry 
for her. He could see she wa§ eating her pride as you eat 
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tough meat; and he knew his own errand would be use- 
less. He left, and she saw herself without bothering to 
look into the glass over the chimneypiecef After a miser- 
able night she had given in, and she coi^d have laughed 
at herself because she had given in when there was 
nobody to give in to. Of course Angela had goaded her 
beyond bearing; on the oilier hand it was her heart and 
bed, both ice-cold in the l/ght, that sent her here. Now 
she would go back empty-handed to her heart and bed. 

“I’m sorry, madam," said Micky ruefully, ‘1>ul there’s 
nothing doing/ 5 

“Where’s his jooin?” asked Jane. If necessary she 
would kneel down before the servant, begging him to 
show her the room. “I must speak to him. It is urgent 
for me.” 

The “for me” won over Mickv, who showed her the 
bedroom door, then wisely disappeared into the kitchen. 

“I suppose T 5 11 be kicked out foi this,” he* said to 
Joaquin, “but I don't think he'd do that t?> me.” 

“I can’t understand these pictures,” said Joaquin 
gloomih, Micky pinched his ear and the ball of con- 
\ ersation was set rolling. 

“Please von must i r o a wav,” Miguelito was saving to 
Jane standing beside the bed. She wished {\u could si l 
down: for looking at him she kn< w die loved him more 
than her knees could stand. “You insulted me : a woman 
has no right to insult a man.” 

“I know*, I know, but can’t you understand me? 
Perhaps vou can’t. I never loved a« vone before I loved 
you, so [ couldn’t know what love jLs, T couldn’t till I 
lost you. I thought last evening . . , you know what I 
thought. It wasn’t true. The Jane who spoke then was a 
Jane who hadn't met you. Now?'’ She wanted to cry 
because it was irrevoc ahfy, now. “Now 1 know. i)on’t 
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let me lose you. AH I beg you is don’t let me lose you.” 

“You insulted* a man. You not only insulted a man 
but you insulted all the great matadors who ever lived. 
They matter npre to me than your insults to me. I am 
no longer a matador.” He remembered the blanket. 
“Yes, no longer,” he said, louder than he intended. 
“Please now go, Jane. You have one life, I another.” 
The bulls in his dream came back to him : in her bed 
they left him alone. “Please go, go with God but go.” 

“Te quiero,” cried Jane who had learnt from him a 
few words of Spanish. “Te quicio con todo mi corazon.” 

The sun had gone, grey clouds and grey light took 
its place, and in that bleakness Miguclito’s heart melted, 
because of those banal words used in almost every- cheap 
song, though in life too. On that evening, as he sat on 
the edge of Jane's b?d in the house in Hampshire, she 
knelt down and took off his shoes. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


I t wasn’t difficult for Antonio to decide not to 
answer Angela’s letter. He was temperamentally well 
fitted for leaving letters unanswered. But he felt it was 
a disgusting letter, which didn’t surprise him, since he 
had even less liking for her than for Jane. The point, 
the only point that mattered, was that Miguelito was 
living with Jane, living, according to Angela, like two 
turtle-doves — her words — and that, thought Antonio, 
must be stopped. Miguelito’s departure for England he 
took in his stride. It happened to toreros that the desire 
and energy to fight left them for a while; now and then 
courage too. The lidia took much out of them, time was 
needed to take more out of them, and so, for Antonio, 
Miguelito’s temporary existence in London was part and 
parcel of that, great matador’s life at the moment. “How- 
ever,” he thought, “for Miguelito to settle down like a 
turtle-dove with my narrow-minded cousin is an offence 
and insult against my love for him and against tauro- 
machy in general. In her arms he will be losL to the bull- 
ring and to me.” 

Antonio stood outside his house witlj the letter in his 
pocket. The sky was clouded with ft cold wind blowing 
from the east. Yonder, behind walls and barbed wire, 
grazed the bulls; here the arable * land looked as if 
married to winter for good. Like many who do not 
often bother to reflect, Antonio could, if he wished, think 
quickly and shrewdly. It was evident that when Angela 
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informed him she had moved out of her parents’ house 
because sh< coufdn’t stand her sister’s antics with the 
bullfighting ntan any longer, she was only finding 
expression for Mjier jealousy and her hopes of injuring 
Jane. Angela didn't matter, nor did Jane. It was 
Miguelito who had to be saved, wrenched from the cold 
arms of his cousin. He stared into the distance, at the fat 
land impervious to the resurrection of spring. He went 
indoors. 

“Maruja,” he said to his wife, who was sitting at a 
table with the children, the brazier smoking under the 
table, “Fm going into Seville.” 

“When will you conic back?” 

“I’ve told you so many times not to ask me that sense- 
less question. I don't know r the answer, never know* it, so 
why ask?” 

“1 only wanted to know.” 

He sighed, kissed the children, patted her check and 
drove into Seville. From the casino lie telephoned 
Manolo’s fiat, was told he was in his favourite cafe, so 
motored there. Manolo was sitting impatiently with a 
young gipsy novillcro who, since he used the same cafe, 
believed that Manolo could make him into another 
Miguelito. H 

“Ola Manolo,” said Antonio. “I want to talk to you.” 

“You can,” said Manolo, and to the gipsy : “Run 
away. I am busy.” 

“But first t^ll me what you really think, Don 
Manolo,” said the gipsy. 

“If I told you, you’d cry. Adios.” 

The gipsy gave him the supercilious smile men give 
who think they are in the know. Manolo would sob with 
regret some day, and the gipsy went proudly on his way. 

“It is good to see you, Dfjn Antonio,” cried Manolo, 

10 — xs 
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his beady eyes trying to express pleasure and affection. 
“I feel very much alone these days, aiid I think of him 
all the time. He’s been away too long.” 

“It looks as if he’s going to be away/Vor good. Don’t 
look so frightened. ' First I am going to translate this 
letter to you. It’s from one of my horrible cousins in 
England.” 

“Have they met him? Do they tell you how he is?” 

“Yes, he lives more or less with one of them.” 

“What is she like ?” asked Manolo. 

“She is cold, hard, and doesn’t know what the word 
love means, and she hates bullfighting. She will never 
let him come back if he stays with her.” 

“But this is a national calamity,” said Manolo, waving 
his arms and his cigar with them. “To lose him to a 
cold, hard woman. This is, I can assure you, the greatest 
disaster that has befallen us since we lost the war of 
Cuba.” 

“Don’t exaggerate,” said Antonio, watching from the 
corner of his eye a well-rounded behind moving 
rhythmically in the street. The face wasn’t to be despised 
either. “We must get him back and I think I’ve hit on 
the idea.” 

“Don Antonio, you are a wonderful ni{in, a friend, 
and how you stand by him.” 

And the money you still want to make off him, 
thought Antonio. 

“We Andalusians,” said Antonio cqmplacently, “are 
very jealous men. We never give up a woman, because 
if we give her up, even if we don’t care for her, she 
might go to another man, which we would never 
tolerate. You agree?” 

“Wholeheartedly,” said Manolo. “Once years ago 
when my wife was still aliye an insurance agent cahie to 
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me suggesting I should insure my life. He explained that 
if I insured my life and I happened to die my wife 
would get a ^air sum of money. ‘What?’ I shouted. ‘So 
that after my , death she should spend that money with 
another man? Never.’ It turned out differently but I 
think you will agree with my sentiments.” 

“I have precisely these sort of sentiments in mind. I 
reached the conclusion we must send Lolita to London.” 

“Lolita? Man, you are clever.” 

“It’s simple. We’ll send her, and if she can't get him 
back with her abundant charms then she must tell him 
she has another man in tow, and if he doesn't come back 
she will go and live with that man. That’ll do the trick.” 

“Don Antonio,” said Manolo, taking the cigar from 
his lips as a sign of admiration, “you are the cleverest 
and shrewdest man \ ever met. You’re diabolically clever. 
The very thought of some other man’s hands touching 
her flesh will make him raving mad, and raving mad he 
will come back to us and to the bulls.” 

“I hope you are right,” said Antonio thoughtfully. 
“Miguelito is a queer fellow in many ways.” 

The barman whistled, and every face turned towards 
the street where a pretty girl with a large behind was 
walking. The eyes registered pleasure, then contentment. 
Those who looked weie mostly married men with plenty 
of children, yet their day had been made by the pretty 
*girl whom they would probably never see again. 

“I’ll go andfsee Lolita,” said Antonio. “I know Lon- 
don well, I know too she is as stupid as a cow. I’ll have 
to instruct hei in rletail.” 

“Do you know Ills address in London?” 

“I do.” 

“Then why didn’t you giv* it to me when I asked 
for it?” 
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“Because I promised him to give it to nobody, but 
now I feel I can break my promise in his own interest. 
None the less, I won’t give it to you yet. Y/>u might rush 
off yourself. If Lolita fails then I’ll give ft to you, pro- 
vided you find a plan.” 

“She won’t fail,” said Manolo, and Antonio left him, 
drove off, parked his car near the cathedral, then went 
on foot into the Barrio Santa Cruz. As he often said to 
himself —being a Sevillano he loved meandering in it, 
feeling it and loving it. He moved among the houses 
which seemed to spout flowers; when he rang Lolita’s 
bell he heard a voice singing. 

Hay sol y luna, 

Hay luna y cielo . . . 

So she was in. The sister opened *the door, fatter than 
Lolita, her hair hanging over her face. It wasn’t difficult 
to guess why fate had singled out Lolita. He went 
through the patio full of plants and flowers, into the 
drawing-room with black chairs and cheap coloured 
prints of saints, and the maid went off to find her sister, 
the mistress of the house. Lolita appeared, singing; she 
shook hands and laughed. 

“Lolita,” said Antonio, “1 must discuss a very serious 
matter with you.” She laughed again. “Don’t laugh: it 
is serious.” 

“Nothing is serious,” said Lolita, roaring with 
laughter. “Can I get you a glass of fin^? Now r that is 
serious.” She laughed more. 

“Not yet. Does Miguelito write to yoy?” 

“He once sent me a picture postcard of a castle above 
a river or the sea. I’ve pinned it on that'wall. Look.” 

Antonio looked at the Tower Bridge, half open, and 
a steamer belching smoke* into an unreal blue *sky. 
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“That’s all?” SJtie said that was all. “He is living with 
an Englishwoman.” 

“What?” shouted Lolita as though she would never 
laugh again. The shout brought the sister to the 
door. “What? It isn’t true, lie is a swine. Who is that 
puta?” 

“Some woman in England,” said Antonio. It wasn’t 
for a creature of Lolita’s antecedents to know that the 
woman who lived with Miguelito was Antonio’s cousin. 

“But it can’t be true,” howled Lolita. “I’ll kill him if 
it’s true.” 

“Calm yourself,” said Antonio. “You didn’t even 
bother to think of him all this time, so don’t kick up a 
fuss.” 

“Ay alma mia,” sobbed Lolita. Her sister came over 
to her, and they cried in each other’s arms while Antonio 
eyed them with disgust. “Ay alma mia,” and she added, 
“I’ll kill him.” 

“You won’t kill him,” said Antonio walking to the 
other end of the room, “and if you stop making this 
infernal racket I’ll explain to you how to get him 
back.” 

“How?” asked Lolita, and the tears dried. 

“By going to London and getting him back.” 

“But I don’t know where London is? I don’t even 
Joiow in which direction Utrcra is. I only know Seville, 
I am from Seville, and here t want to live and here I 
want to die. Af airna mia.” The tears gushed forth. 

“I’ll get you to London,” said Antonio. “I’ll pay for 
the trip too.” 

“But how can I find London?” 

“You’ll travel by air and all you have to do is to get 
into an aeroplane here in your vm Seville, then get out 
in London.” 
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“An aeroplane?” Lolita shrieked., “Never.” She 
turned to her sister. “You hear that? I who wouldn’t 
even dare go to the top of the Giralda? I? I get giddy 
when I look up.” 

“If you don’t want to go, then just leave him in the 
other woman’s arms.” 

“I don’t believe you,” said Lolita. “All Englishwomen 
are old, ugly and wear spectacles. I’ve Seen enough here, 
and they have big feet, and they have no flesh.” 

Jane would have been flattered if she could have 
heard Antonio describing her charms. Antonio explained 
to Lolita he knew the Englishwoman well, and that this 
one was known to be beautiful, desirable, wives feared 
her, mistresses had nightmares about her, and men 
jumped into fast rivers if she shook her head. 

“I am going,” said Lolita grimly,' - “going, even if I fall 
ten times out of the aeroplane.” 

The sister went to fetch a bottle of sherry, Lolita and 
Antonio sat down and he gave her practical advice on 
England. She was deeply impressed when she heard 
there were policewomen in London, shook her head 
when he spoke of licensing hours, and thought it funny 
that people got arrested from time to time in the Park. 
Because she had read a few translated thrillers she asked 
whether it were true that London was always shrouded 
in pea-soup fog. Not to disappoint her Antonio saicj 
“yes,” which cheered her up. 

“There are many flats there,” she said. “I saw it in 
the cinema.” 

“Flats and houses, but I beg yew - , Lolita, not to 
wriggle your behind in the street, for you’ll have the 
whole sex-starved male population of London behind 
you, and the police will arrest you for causing a 
disturbance,-” 
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“But aren’t Englishmen very cold?” 

“Not with you about,” said Antonio. Lolita giggled 
happily, and in a fortnight’s time he saw her off at the 
aerodrome. She arrived wearing a coat of the colour of 
bright flames, brown shoes, and under the coat a black 
silk dress. She also carried a camera because she had 
seen tourists doing that. 

“Got your passport?” he asked. 

“Yes, but I don’t like the photograph on it.” 

“Never mind,” he said. 

“Shouldn’t I have worn trousers?” she asked. 
“Englishwomen always wear trousers.” 

“Never,” said Antonio vigorously. 

“She looks exactly as I imagine Carmen to look,” said 
an English tourist hiysband to his English tourist wife as 
Lolita danced into the aeroplane. She had left her sister 
howling in the house. Lolita was disappointed in the man 
who sat down next to her. He was a small Scottish 
business-man wearing pince-nez. She spread out in her 
seat, nearly squashing him : in her lap was her bag, 
beside the bag a Spanish-English conversation book, on 
top of it a box of chocolates; and the camera hurt the 
business-man's ribs. 

She had bought heiself a fine bunch of flowers. The 
newsreels taught her that film stars and lesser celebrities 
rarely travelled without one. The flowers were in the 
rack above her,*and her right knee, without her knowing 
it, was pushing the Rusiness-man out of his seat. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but do you mind?” 

She didn’t, nor did she understand him. He tried to 
give her a baleful look : their eyes, however, failed to 
meet. Her thoughts were like I Cdes of knives lit up by 
the fire of her jealousy. Jt vas inconceivable that 
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Migudito could be unfaithful to a woman of her charms, 
in fact to Lolita. She had taken his love in her slow, 
lazy stride; his voyage to London was but an interval 
between embraces; and now he had the impertinence 
to take his love to another woman. The propellers began 
to turn, the aeroplane to shake, and her jealousy was 
quelled temporarily, although it was the most violent 
form of jealousy : that of hurt pride. As instructed, she 
buckled her belt, and for the moment she looked through 
the window. When the aeroplane began its irrevocable 
dash along the runway her complacency still remained 
with her. In her time she had been driven in fast cars. 
But when the runway dropped away and she could see 
they were in the air she uttered a shriek, unbuckled the 
belt and shouted : “Stop, I want to get out/’ 

She pushed the business-man out of his seat, which 
was not difficult. Her hysterical shrieks brought up the 
air hostess. # 

“Out/ 5 Lolita shouted, “out. Stop it, I want to get 
out. 55 

The business-man was smiling at the other passengers, 
who smiled back at him. His revenge was complete. The 
air hostess was from Madrid, unimpressed by Andalusian 
antics. First she tried to quieten Lolita, then she firmly 
pushed her back into her seat. Since no woman had ever 
dared to treat her like that — even the marquesa next 
door wouldn’t have had the courage to touch her — 
Lolita collapsed into her scat, and theffiostess fastened 
her belt, then tied it carefully. She lelt sure it would be 
hard for the fat creature from Seville; to undo the belt. 
The precaution proved to be wise; for as the aeroplane 
turned north-eastwards the flowers fell on Lolita, who 
shrieked, thinking she vps dead and the flowers were for 
her funeral. Owing to t le belt she could not wriggle out 
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of her seat. Th$ air hostess found a seat in the back of 
the aeroplane for the business-man, and considered she 
had done her duty by Lolita, who soon fell asleep. 

She dreamed of birds, and she was sitting on each of 
them. She awoke in the Madrid aerodrome, and once 
her surprise at not being dead left her, she knew nothing 
could harm the grand person she was, and became quite 
air-minded. While waiting for the London aeroplane, 
she decided to buy an English newspaper : after all she 
was going to London, and it would be becoming to carry 
one. 

“Give me an English newspaper,” she asked at the 
kiosk in a commanding tone. 

“Which do you want ?” the woman in the kiosk asked. 

“The most expeijsive newspaper,” said Lolita, who 
somehow could never be polite to other women. 

She was given The Times. With The Times , tired 
flowers, chocolates and camera, she was the first to enter 
the London aeroplane. She buckled her belt, opened 
The Times , was disappointed by the dearth of pictures, 
and when the four engines took the aeroplane into the 
air she studied with interest a coat which, according to 
the advertisement, you could buy for fourteen guineas 
in an Oxford Street store. Beside her sat a young 
Englishman, who was immediately taken by her. He had 
Tbeen working for six months, ia a Madrid firm in order 
to improve hit Spanish, six long months, yet he had 
seen no woman wlfo appealed to him as much as Lolita. 
In his time he i^d been under a psychiatrist’s care, and 
she represented for him the truly integrated woman; she 
was the answer to his angst and sense of frustration. He 
was thin, his Adam’s apple qu„' "red, he swallowed, and 
began to speak to her in precise Spanish. Lolita 
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was civil. Men she could take in her stride; only women 
irritated her. He told everything about himself, she 
revealed little about Lolita. 

“Are you staying a long time in London?” he asked, 
as the ocean took over from Spain. 

“That depends on my husband,” said Lolita. “He 
lives in London in a flat.” 

The young man sighed, she showed him the piece of 
cardboard on which Antonio had written Miguelito’s 
address in capitals. 

“Oh, Jermyn Street,” he said. 

She didn't understand what that meant. It was 
Hermin street. She could read fluently but preferred not 
to write. 

“My husband,” she said, “is a gj*e at matador.” 

Just my luck, thought the sad young man. A matador, 
whereas he was pale, slightly myopic and afraid of most 
things. Nevertheless, he gave her his card, Snd wrote his 
telephone number on it, saying if he could ever see her 
again he would be happy indeed. He helped her through 
the customs, where the flowers were carefully examined 
in case earth were stuck to them, and helped her into a 
cab. In the cab Lolita dropped his card into her bag, 
then forgot him. The cab stopped outside the house in 
Jermyn Street. Though Antonio had explained English 
money in detail the details had left her memory. 
Unflustered she gave the driver a pouncS-note, he asked 
whether she had change, she shck)k her head and 
shrugged her shoulders. He gave the change entirely in 
silver, she didn't bother to count it or look at it, London 
being outside reality for her. She gave him no tip but 
pointed to her suitcase and said in Spanish in a com- 
manding voice : “Garry it *lo the flat.” Her order, or 
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rather her voice, 50 surprised the driver that he took the 
suitcase and carried it into the hall, not even bothering 
to grumble* The janitor was smoking in front of the lift. 
An officer of the London Army, thought Lolita 
unimpressed. 

‘'She can’t speak a word of English,” said the cab- 
driver. 

“Then she is surely going up to the Spanish gent,” 
said the janitor. “I must say she looks a bit of all right.” 

“You’ve got a Spanish gent here?” asked the driver. 

“And famous too. A bullfighter, a toreador I mean.” 

Lolita was becoming impatient : she wanted to see 
Miguelito and the woman whose eyes she would tear out 
one by one, and ready for the task her mind saw dozens 
of fishy English eyes. 

“A toreador?” asked the cab-driver in disgust, drop- 
ping the suitcase. “Disgusting 1 calls it, disgusting and 
cruel.” 

“He’s the kindest gentleman I ever met.” 

The driver went off muttering to himself. No tip, 
carrying a suitcase, and a toreador to boot. Lolita 
showed her cardboard to the officer in the London 
Army. 

“This wry, madam,” said the janitor, and took her up 
in the lift. He rang tne bell, Micky opened the door 
ajid the janitor handed him the suitcase. “You’ve got 
some beauty here,” he said. Can’t speak a word of 
English.” * 

Lolita pushed IVftcky vigorously aside, rushed along 
the passage-like 4* all, and burst into Miguelito’s now 
unused and dark bedroom. Her instincts, Micky and 
the janitor observed, knew where to take her. It hadn’t 
been difficult to guess that nlita must have been 
Miguelito’s mistress. She could b^ nothing else. 
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“There’s trouble ahead,” said Micky to the janitor, 1 
closing the door on him. “This way, miss, please.” 

He opened the drawing-room door, she came out of 
the bedroom, and charged into the drawing-room, where 
Joaquin was sitting well away from the fire. The English, 
in his opinion, had no sense of comfort : they liked to 
roast themselves. A horror comic was in his lap. 

“Joaquin, you here !” cried Lolita. 

“Lolita of my soul,” said Joaquin, his beefy cheeks 
turning the colour of the despised coal fire. “Lolita, I 
am happy to see you, come here, hombre, I want to 
know whether you’re real.” And he swore out of sheer 
pleasure. 

“Where is he?” asked Lolita. 

“He’s out, but, Lolita, this is a miracle. Oh, to see 
you, to speak to you, this is more than a miracle.” He 
swore again. “Ay my Andalusia, how I miss you, and 
here you come from my Andalusia.” 

“Is he with her?” asked Lolita. 

“So you know ?” asked Joaquin simply. 

“I know. He is with an English puta who, according 
to Don Antonio, is very desirable.” It was her turn to 
swear, and Micky watched them as one watches the 
stage if one has a free ticket. 

“She Isn’t,” said Joaquin. “She is all bones, not a 
patch on you, but how could an English woman look 
as beautiful as an Andalusian woman?” 

“So she is ugly? Don Antonio says she is beautiful. 
Ugly?” She became so angry that &ne had to sit down, 
also well away from the fire. “So he fiaps horns on me 
with an ugly woman? Joaquin, get him here at on ce?” 

“I can’t,” said Joaquin. 

“When are they commg back?” 

“He isn’t coming bf ck,t he hardly ever comes here 
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any more, but I don’t worry: now that you’re here 
everything will be righted. You'll get him back and we’ll 
all return happily to Seville, but I want him to take this 
friend with us.” He pointed at Micky. “He is a very 
good friend.” 

Lolita walked over to Micky and showed him the 
cardboard, pointing at Janes address, which Antonio 
had written on it. 

“I don’t think I can do that,” said Micky, shaking 
his head. 

“Can you telephone in the language here?” Lolita 
asked Joaquin. 

“I don’t know a word of it,” said Joaquin, went over 
to Micky and pushed him towards the telephone. 

“Perhaps I’d better,” said Micky, “but what a piece ! 
I can foresee trouble, but you,” he said to Joaquin, 
''don’t you be a treacherous Spaniard.” 

“The matador,” said Joaquin to Micky, “will now 
be saved from the Englishwoman and we'll all go back 
to Spain, you with us, and then you’ll know what wine 
is, and you and I, we’ll drink, sing and dance for a week. 
Lolita, do you w'ant a whisky?” 

“No,” she said, so Joaquin helped himself to one, and 
Lolita walked up and down in the room, which made 
little impression on her whatever. Firstly it was too hot, 
secondly she wanted to get at Miguelito. She tried an 
armchair but found it soft. Ionizing for the hard black 
chairs of her Infuse. She looked tit herself in the glass, 
glared at herself as •though Miguelito and the English- 
woman were behind her reflection, then rushed to the 
telephone as Micky began to speak to his master. She 
wrenched the receiver from him with strength that 
almost unbalanced him, 

“Disgraceful one,” she shoyte*^ “I’m lier^ in London, 
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come, you coward, with your ugly Englishwoman, I am. 
here waiting for you in your house, come to the house. 
Speak, man, speak, if you have the guts.” 

“Please don’t shout so loud,” said Micky. “Hants 
isn’t that far.” 

“Speak nicer to him,” said Joaquin. “Don’t forget he 
is the great Miguelito.” 

Miguelito didn’t reply, then hearing the click of the 
receiver at the other end she let go, her insults filling 
the room. 

“He’s afraid of me,” she said to Joaquin, “he’s a 
coward. Now I know why he gave up the fight, the 
coward.” 

“He isn’t afraid of bulls,” said Joaquin. 

“Of course not,” said Lolita. “He gave it up because 
he wanted to come to this Englishwoman.” 

She sat down in the chair, which for her was uncom- 
fortably soft, and cried bitterly. Joaquin jyatched her in 
embarrassment. Micky went to her but her eyes, shoot- 
ing through her tears, gave him such an angry glance 
that he moved away muttering : “Some Spanish 
senorita.” 

There was no cheer in the drawing-room. Micky’s 
enthusiasm faded : it had seemed funny enough at the 
start, but he began to feel sorry for the voluptuous 
creature sobbing her heart out. Joaquin was staring at 
the distant fire, shaking his big head now and then. 
Suddenly Lolita wiped her eyes with? her palm, and 
began to hum : “Doce cascabeles <dene mi caballo por 
la carretera,” and as she sang, shy, began to smile. 
Joaquin rose, clapped his hands, she rose too, sl^e sang 
to the accompaniment of his clapping, and the telephone 
bell rang. Lolita reaejied it before Micky could rush 
to it. 
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“It’s you,” she said. “Why did you put down the 
receiver?” 

“Lolita,” said Miguelito who was speaking from a 
telephone box in the village, speaking in utter darkness 
because some gay spark had smashed the electric bulb 
in it, “I couldn’t speak to you before, and if you dare to 
call me a coward, woman, I will ring off again.” 

“You didn't dare to speak to me because you were 
with the other woman. You come here at once. I want 
you to see your Lolita.” 

“Who gave you my address ?” 

“Don Antonio, and he gave me a letter for you, too.” 

“Antonio,” said Miguelito. 

“Desgraciado,” shouted Lolita after a long silence, “so 
you rang off again?” 

“No,” said Miguejito. “Lolita, you stay the night in 
the flat, and I will come in the morning, I want to see 
Antonio’s letter. You too, of course. Did he send you?” 

“He did. He wants you to go back with me.” A long 
silence followed during which the toll-call became six 
minutes’ long. “Now you did ring off.” 

“No.” 

“I am not staying in this flat. I want to go to a hotel, 
I don’t want to stay in this flat where you’ve been with 
the ugly Englishwoman.” 

“Don’t start to insult again,” said Miguelito with little 
ffonviction. He was thinking t** Antonio. “I’ll send an 
English friend round who will take you to a hote’. He 
speaks Spanish. 1*14 come and see you in the morning 
and for God’s sake don’t lose Antonio’s letter.” 

“If you don’t 4, come in the morning I’ll go to that 
woman. I have*her address.” 

“I’ll see you in the momL-fr.” said Miguelito and 
ran£ off. 
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Micky was truly glad when John arrived, smiling 
and ready to flaunt his Spanish. Lolita disliked him on 
sight. John told her he was delighted to meet a lady 
from Seville, but it took her some time to understand his 
Spanish. When she did, she said he should take her to 
a hotel as good at least as the Andalusia Palace in 
Seville. She added she wouldn’t stay in the flat because 
it was contaminated by a hideous Englishwoman. 
Joaquin remarked that there was no woman in England 
as graceful and as well covered with flesh as Lolita. 
John heartily agreed. 

“Senorita,” said John, “I will take you to ihe Grand 
Canyon Hotel, which you will find is excellent.” 

“If he comes after ten I’ll take a taxi to the English- 
woman,” said Lolita, “and, I can assure you, there will 
be trouble.” 

“He said he would come early in the morning, and 
he keeps his word. I know that.” 

“You know everything,” she said. As they sat together 
in the taxi, John marvelled at her composure. She was 
in London, but cold foreign parts evidently meant 
nothing to her. She was heated by her jealousy, wanted 
back as of right the man she seldom thought of while 
sure of him, and didn’t even bother to look out of the 
window. He tried to chat with her, but her energy for 
the day was spent. She wanted to sleep so as to reat.1i 
the morning quicker. She had no core men t to make 
about the hotel, which was new, imitation American, in 
fact could have been found in any larger city of the 
Middle West. But she liked the palms* in the hall. John 
asked her to have a drink, she refused with little polite- 
ness, was taken up to her room, found the heat unbear- 
able, and since she di<^ not know how to turn of? the 
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central beating, slept for the first time in her life with 
windows open, fehe woke up for a moment at five 
o’clock, tjie damp of the night enveloping the room. 

“He either comes,” she said loudly, “or . . She fell 
asleep before she could threaten the distant Miguelito. 


II— ss 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


ut what is it, darling?” asked Jane. “You 

1-^ hardly slept. Yet you always say I give you 
JL# peace.” 

“You yes, but some others don’t,” said Miguelito, fully 
dressed though it was only eight. 

“Has some other person turned up from Spain?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh my God, do they want you to go back?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Darling, you don’t want to speak to me about it?” 

“Somebody,” said Miguelito, looking out through the 
window and hoping the taxi he had ordered would soon 
turn up, “has brought a letter from Antonio. I must 
see it.” 

“From Antonio?” said Jane, who was shivering 
because Miguelito had left the bed. “Why should 
Antonio suddenly write to you ? I suppose my dear sister 
*has made mischief.” She sat up. “Of course it’s her.” 

“I do want to know what Antonio says,” said 
Miguelito. “The taxi. Darling, I will see you this 
afternoon. I might bring poor JoaquiL'i down. He is 
lonely.” 

“I am so frightened,” said Jane, but he stroked her 
hair, then kissed her, so she pretended she was no ^longer 
frightened. 

“You are very good to me,” said Miguelito. Down- 
stairs four poodles join^i him, and it was difficult to get 
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, into the cab without them. Their reproachful eyes were 
on him as he drove off. 

Miguelito didn’t want to think. The Nordic habit of 
self-analysis was alien to him. On one side was Jane 
who, even if they didn’t meet again, had with her calm 
love given him happiness such as he could never have 
imagined; on the other side was Lolita, bound up, as it 
were, with his life, his profession, his day-to-day exis- 
tence; but above both of them floated Antonio’s letter, 
which he must see, and he wanted to shout to the driver 
to drive his sixteen horses faster. He remained silent, his 
eyes on the lorry ahead of the cab. 

At the Grand Canyon, with his thoughts on the letter, 
he went to the reception desk, where a man with a 
heavy lower lip was trying to make it less heavy by 
sucking part of it into his mouth. It fell out when he 
was going to tell Miguelito he should go to the concierge. 
Then the man remembered. 

“It is the senorita in 372,” he said in Spanish. “I 
spoke to her on the telephone this morning. I lived for 
years in Malaga, so I always get into touch with Spanish 
and South American clients. She can’t speak English, so 
I offered her my services. She is having black coffee for 
breakfast, nothing else.” Miguelito didn’t speak but 
viewed him with disfavour, and the underlip sagged. 
“You are the matador Miguelito she told me she is 
expecting. It is of coiu’se against the rules of the hotel, 
matador, for a Sen or to go up to the room of a senorita 
if she has no suite, l?ut I will make an exception in your 
case.” 

“She is my mistress,” said Miguelito. “Where Is the. 
lift?” ’ 

He didn’t wait for an answer. He strode to the lift, 
and all the man at the rece jtio' desk could do was to 
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suck in his underlip. The lift took Miguelito to the third 
floor, the lift man asked him to which room he was 
going : Miguelito walked straight out of the . lift. He 
knocked on Lolita’s door, she recognised his knock, and 
in her white silk dressing-gown opened the door. She 
moved backwards into the room : Miguelito took off his 
bowler, put gloves and umbrella on a chair, then she 
helped him off with his coat, and he felt the heat of her 
body under the dressing-gown. 

“Shut the window,” he said. 

“It is too hot with the window shut.” 

“Shut the window.” 

“So the Englishwoman has already taught you to live 
in the heat of hell.” 

“Shut the window.” He waited while she shut the 
window. “Why did you come to England ?” 

“Because you are living with that woman, you who 
are mine.” 

“I am nobody’s, I only belong to myself.” 

“You are mine, alma mia, you know that. Look, this 
is all yours.” 

“Close your dressing-gown.” 

“Miguelito, my love, my man, I don’t want to close 
it.” 

“Close it, or I am going.” 

“Miguelito... .” 

“Lolita, who sent you here, who gave you my address? 
Keep away, please. Who sent you *’here? Was it 
Antonio ?” 

“Yes, he sent me, he doesn’t want^you to stay with 
the Englishwoman, he wants you back with mej, back 
with me in Seville, where we all belong. Miguelito, I’ll 
murder that woman, she has no right to steal you from 
me, you know I am youf wq man, your Lolita.” 
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“Leave her out of it. Show me Antonio's letter.” 

“I will if you kiss your woman first.” 

“Give me that letter.” 

“But you promise to kiss your Lolita afterwards?” 

“I promise nothing : give me the letter.” 

As he took the letter she succeeded in kissing the nape 
of his neck. He didn’t push her away. She stood beside 
him while he read the letter, her big, warm presence 
almost enveloping him. She was winning, she said to 
herself. The Englishwoman wouldn’t see him again. 

Antonio's letter was short. He said he was aware of 
breaking his word, but there are times when not to break 
one’s word would amount to cowardice. He deplored 
Miguelito’s departure to England, but considered it as 
something of only momentary importance. He had heard 
from Angela that Miguelito was living with Jane and in 
Angela’s opinion he might even marry her. That Antonio 
found insufferable, and he couldn’t stand with his hands 
in his pockets while the great matador, his lifelong 
friend, was pulled into the empty monotony of the life 
a woman like Jane would offer him, so he took it on 
himself to send Lolita to bring him back, and back with 
her he should come, and Antonio was waiting for him. 

“Is he well?” asked Miguelito after having read the 
letter. “When did you see him last?” 

“Yesterday. Miguelito, my love, don’t you kiss your 
Lolita who will die without you ?” 

She knelt before him, and with the letter in his hand 
he kissed her. It w f as a kiss of peace, of friendship, and 
a token of the fights they had spent through the years 
together. But there was no peace in Lolita. She threw 
her arms round him, nearly suffocating him. 

“You are mine,” she cried, “always mine.” She put 
her entire weight against Jiim “Ay,” she shrieked as 
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Miguelito extracted himself from her embrace. She 
nearly fell. “Ay.” 

“You forget,” he said smiling, “I was once a torero. 
1 started with fighting cows.” 

“You are great,” said Lolita, breathing heavily. “When 
are we going back to Seville?” She sat down on the bed 
panting. “Let’s go at once. This is such an ugly town. 
Look at the sky.” 

Miguelito lit a cigarette and went to the window, on 
the other side of which was a white Regency house with 
green shutters and green door, the residence of a dress- 
designer. In the light of the grey sky he read Antonio’s 
letter for a second time. He read it as though he hadn’t 
read it before, seeing Antonio clearly, green felt hat, 
moustache and all; also the bull ranch behind him. Two 
full milk bottles stood outside the dress-designer’s green 
door. 

“Lolita,” he said, “I don’t want to harm^you, I want 
to harm nobody. Some day I too will go to God, and 
there I must account for myself.” He raised his gentle 
voice a little. f Tll have to account for the love the 
Englishwoman has for me, too.” 

“Don’t speak of her,” yelled Lolita. “I was first, I 
came first, I am yours, she is nothing : she is dirt.” 

“Don’t speak like that. I must read this letter again, 
but alone. You stay here and wait for me. I am going 
somewhere where I can think. I must^be alone. You 
wait here. I won’t be more than an Lour. I want to hurt 
neither of you. Help me on with my coa^.” 

She helped him on with his overcoat saying she would 
wait for him, entreating him not to be long and not to 
think of the Englishwoman; for she was his and no other 
woman could matter. 
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“And wait for me” said Miguelito. “You under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, my love,” she said, and when he was gone she 
dressed quickly, hardly bothering about make-up. Wait 
for him, indeed. She knew what she had to do. If 
Miguelito thought she was stupid, a fool, then he was 
thoroughly mistaken. To harm nobody. That was the 
way of a priest to speak but not for her lover. She was 
pleased with herself as she waited in the passage for the 
lift. Because she thought she was cunning she underrated 
his simplicity. He was certainly on his way back to the 
Englishwoman; but clever Lolita would get there first. 
She had learned not to trust a man out of sight. You 
held a man while he was in your presence; moreover, 
she wanted to see the Englishwoman, wanted very much 
to see her. » 

“Good morning, senorita,” said the reception clerk 
letting out his underlip. “The senorita slept well, I 
trust ?” 

“Well, but it was too hot. Now listen to me, I told 
you I don’t understand a word they speak here. I don’t 
want to either. So you must help me. You are very 
sympathetic.” Her eyes reflected her grim satisfaction, 
and reassured her in her opinion of men : the clerk was 
now the little boy to w r hom a cake had been shown : a 
luscious cake. “You must get me a taxi because I want 
to go to this address.” She showed him the cardboard. 
“But I must *have somebody with me who speaks 
English. The womAi I am going to see doesn’t under- 
stand Spanish, isg’t that strange?” 

“You see, senorita, it’s . . .” 

“Wait till I have finished. 1 need somebody who 
speaks Spanish and English, so you come with me.” 

She gave him the smile of^eyes and lips w hich she had 
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learned at the beginning of her career and which she 
knew to be irresistible in most cases. The reception clerk 
found it irresistible, but, alas, the hotel manager was a 
man who insisted on his employees earning their wages. 

“I wish I could go with you, 5 ’ he said with emotion. 
“I do. They are very hard here and I can’t leave now, 
but tonight after six o’clock I could accompany you, 
senorita.” 

“It must be now, at once,” said Lolita. “I am in a 
hurry.” 

“A pity, but I respect your wishes. I will get you a 
Spanish interpreter.” 

He trotted to the concierge to ask him where a 
Spanish interpreter was to be found. The concierge said 
he would get one, also a hired car, and delighted with 
his prowess in organising matter*, in less than twenty 
minutes, the clerk shepherded Lolita to the hired car in 
which the interpreter was waiting. The # interpreter’s 
parents were from Vigo : he was born in Frith Street. 
The parents died years ago, he lived among other 
Spaniards bom in London, was timid, pale, only twenty- 
six years old, and had never seen Spain. He kissed 
Lolita’s hand because he was told they did it like that 
in Spain. She frightened him at once. , 

“Ola,” she said, “do you really speak English?” 

“If you heard my English,” he said softly, “you 
wouldn’t believe I could speak Spanish.” 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“I from London but my parente, let them rest in 
peace, came from Vigo.” 

“So you’re a Gallego?” He said he supposed fye was. 
“I know a Gallego in Seville : he sells fried fish. Tell the 
chauffeur to go quicker.” 

“He can’t, there are traffic regulations in this country.” 
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“Thank God 1 won’t be here for long. Now listen, 
Gallego, it isn’t for you to ask me questions. I pay you, 
and you will translate what I tell you to translate.” 

“What is it about exactly?” 

“You’ll find out, now don’t speak : I want to think.” 

“Yes, senorita.” 

She sat back, which was akin to lying back. The inter- 
preter was a flimsy stick beside the thinking flowering 
shrub. The fact was she didn’t think : her instincts, likes, 
dislikes, hatreds and loves were a river and she the 
river bed. She didn’t bother to look out through the 
window, didn’t notice they had reached the country, 
and she sat up only when the car stopped outside 
Jane’s house, which was silent because the poodles 
were out with the kennel-maids taking their making 
exercise. 

“So this is her house,” said Lolita. “I have a much 
finer house in the Barrio Santa Cruz. Gallego, tell the 
chauffeur to wait, then ring the bell and ask for this 
woman. I am waiting in the car. When you have found 
the woman I’ll get out at once.” 

She sat and waited, saw the interpreter ring a bell, 
then after a while bang the knocker. A fat, elderly 
woman appeared, and for a moment Lolita thought she 
was Miguelito’s Englishwoman. It was disappointing to 
have a foe like that. The woman spoke to the interpreter, 
he came to the car and said : ‘ She will take us into the 
morning-room, then call her mistress.” 

“Morning-room? What’s that?” 

“The English if they have enough money sit in the 
morring-room every morning,” said the interpreter. 

It was the charwoman’s class consciousness that had 
named Jane’s study-rum-office tine morning-room. Lolita 
and the interpreter were le£t in the room. Lolita looked 
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round, frowned at the wood fire, anti glanced at the 
bookshelves. 

“I don’t like this room,” she said, sitting down. “Too 
many books. What did you say to the woman?” - 

“I said you came from Spain and wanted to see the 
English lady ” 

“Lady indeed!” snorted Lolita. “Can’t you put that 
fire out ? It’s too hot in here.” 

“In England one isn’t allowed to put out other 
people’s fires.” 

“You know a great deal, Gallego. What did the 
woman say ?” 

“When I said you were Spanish she seemed to under- 
stand at once, and said wc should come in here and she 
WoZvJd call heV mistress.” 

For an instant Lolita was satisfied; for she liked people 
knowing who she was, and thus not keeping her waiting. 
But her satisfaction left her abruptly. Of* course any 
Spaniard would be received at once. That was the least 
the English mistress of a Spaniard could do. She got up : 
she wouldn’t sit down in that house of sin again. 

“Listen, Gallego,” she said, “you will translate every 
word I say. It is no business of yours to want to know 
or to ask questions. Just translate. I am paying you.” 

“What is it, please, exactly about ?” 

“If you have any intelligence you’ll find out quick 
enough. Where is the woman? Is she hiding from me?” 

The interpreter became extremely nervous. Lolita had 
no plan : she wanted to have it out 4- with Jane because 
it was her custom to have it out whenever she felt like 
having it out; and she often felt like that. She w^s sure 
she would win, and winning meant at present less taking 
Miguelito back to Seville than humiliating the other 
woman. 
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“Are you married ?” she asked. 

“No, senorita.” 

She couldn’t think of anything else to say to him. 

“Somebody is coming,” he said anxiously. 

Footsteps approached, reached the door, and the door 
opened. It was the handyman, who saw them, said 
“Pardon,” and withdrew. 

“Is it her father?” asked Lolita. “He looks old.” 

“I don’t think it’s the father.” 

“How could you know ?” 

“How would you know in Seville?” the interpreter 
asked. “You just know these things.” 

“You speak rubbish. Is it because the old man looked 
poor? I have a lady friend in Seville whose father 
cleaned shoes, yet now she lives with a ricL^man . Lo 
has two shops. You see you speak rubbish. When were 
you last in Spain ?” 

“I never was in Spain.” 

“One can see that.” 

Jane came in, shut the door, looked at them, smiled, 
but the smile didn’t last : Lolita was so obviously bom 
for love. Jane wore a purple pullover, a green tweed 
jacket, a green tweed skirt, and because it had been 
raining locally for days and she would soon take herself 
across the wet fields, Newmarket boots. Lolita stood with 
her coat open, the black silk dress proud, as it were, of 
her ampleness. Lolita focused her eyes on Jane; the eyes 
tabulated. TheVoman was thin, her mouth too big, the 
blue eyes had no fi!*e. Those eyes could never look at a 
man as she coijjd. Of breasts the Englishwoman had 
apparently none; no belly, no behind; and those boots 
should make one shriek with laughter. Lolita took a 
step towards Jane and with calm, insolent enmity stared 
at her. You, said the eyes, jre no match for me. Hide, 
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run, die, what do I care? I am your superior in every 
respect. 

It was difficult for Jane to pretend to herself that she 
was not making sense of what the eyes said: in their 
hatred the eyes were frank. 

“How do you do?” said Jane with a smile that had 
roots only in her breeding. “I hear you’re Spanish. Do 
you speak English?” 

“I do, madam,” said the interpreter, “but the lady 
doesn’t. I came here as her interpreter. I don’t know 
her, madam. She’s at the Grand Canyon Hotel, and I 
was telephoned for, and was hired to come here.” He 
spoke quickly, apologetically. 

“What does she say?” asked Lolita. “And what are 
yoc£*’ 4 saying? You speak only when I tell you to 
speak.” 

Jane looked from one to the other while the inter- 
preter explained to Lolita that strictly spewing nothing 
had been said. Jane tried to smile more broadly but 
Lolita’s sneer made her give it up, and Jane, like the 
interpreter, became nervous. The little make-believe of 
manners must certainly be unknown to the Spanish 
woman, whose weapons were from an arsenal Jane had 
never peeped into; and of course she must be the latest 
visitor from Spain. 

“Ask her to sit down,” said Jane. 

“Sit down?” said Lolita. “Tell her I don’t sit down in 
a house of ill-repute.” 

“I can’t say that,” bleated the interpreter. 

“If you don’t say it I won’t pay you.’’ 

Jane was now looking at the window. The, inter- 
preter was suddenly inspired. His ancestors were cautious 
peasants from Galicia, cautious and astute. 4 

“The lady says,” he saicj in English, “that she prefere 
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to stand because she has lumbago, and it hurts her to 
sit down.” 

“I see,” said Jane, “tell her I 5 m very sorry to hear 
that.” 

“The English lady says she must soon go out because 
she has a business appointment,” said the interpreter. 

“Tell her,” said Lolita, “that I’ve never seen an uglier 
woman in my life.” 

“The lady says,” said the interpreter in English, “she 
has just arrived from Spain.” 

“I see, and please ask her what her errand is?” 

“She would like to know,” said the interpreter to 
Lolita, “why you give her the pleasure of your visit.” 

“Pleasure?” said Lolita. “She won’t have much 
pleasure in life any more. Tell her that.” 

“She came,” said the interpreter in English, “to see 
some friends in England and to see London of which she 
has heard so much.” 

Before Jane could sj>eak Lolita turned on him. “Ask 
her if she knows a man called Miguelito?” 

That, thought the interpreter, was a harmless enough 
question. “Do you know, madam, the lady asks if you 
know somebody called Miguelito?” 

“Yes,” said Jane suddenly calm, “tell her I know 
Miguelito, in fact I know him very well.” There was 
more defiance in her voice than she meant to put into 
it*: those eyes were goading her too much. 

“Tell her ttfen,” shouted Lolita . . no, tell her 
nothing. I’ll tell htf. If she can try to steal a Spaniard 
then let her understand Spanish.” 

With her hands on her hips she swayed towards Jane, 
stopped so close that as she shouted her breath seemed 
to envelop her. She abused Jane, using every foul word 
she could think of, and she could think of many. Jane 
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thought Lolita would hit her, but her words jvere good 
enough for Lolita. It wasn’t difficult for Jane who had 
been twice in Andalusia to understand the current words 
of the streets. They didn’t hurt her, didn’t worry her. 
She was thinking of Miguelito, only of Miguelito. She 
could call in the handyman who would throw the 
woman out; moreover, she could make her leave even 
without the handyman; but the woman was linked with 
Miguelito one way or another, that is, she wouldn’t have 
come to England to shout at her if she hadn’t a place in 
his life. Lolita stopped shouting. 

“Tell her,” she said to the interpreter, “that if she 
ever has a son he will be a dog.” 

“You had no right to bring me here,” bleated the 
ha^Si^cLci. ~ Pay me and I am going. This is awful, the 
senora might call the police.” 

“I’m not paying you,” shouted Lolita. “Tell her her 
son will be a dog.” 

“An Englishwoman wouldn’t mind that,” said the 
interpreter, becoming angry. “Englishwomen love dogs.” 

“Ask this woman who she is and what she w r ants 
from me,” said Jane. She must know the worst. Any- 
way the scene had lasted too long. 

“I want to have nothing to do with thi§,” said the 
interpreter. “I wouldn’t have come if I had known what 
would happen.” 

“What are you saying to her?” asked Lolita. “You 
have to translate for me. Tell that wdman I’ve been 
Miguelito’s mistress for five years, Re is mine. Tell her 
I’m taking him back to Seville.” , 

“Five?” said Jane. “Five what? And what about 
Seville?” One gets, she thought, accustomed to vulgarity 
and coarseness remarkably quickly. 

“Tell her what I said,” s^id Lolk \ 
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‘'Five? 55 said Jane. “Seville? Please translate it. 9 ’ 

The poor fellow translated it. Five years, said Jane to 
herself, looking at Lolita. One could understand it, and 
she could have cried because it was easy to understand 
it. Lolita had that appeal for men which Jane knew she 
hadn’t: Lolita was made for men, nothing but men, 
always for men. 

“Tell her he promised this morning to go back to 
Seville with me, 55 said Lolita. The interpreter w^as past 
caring, for he too was becoming accustomed to the scene, 
and to the manner with which Lolita handled the affair. 
He told Jane quietly that Miguelito was going back to 
Seville with Lolita; and Lolita was pleased to see how 
white Jane’s cheeks turned. Let her cry, she thought, 
then I will spit in her face and go. Yes, spit JL 4- 
of the English slut whe* stole my man. 

There came a whine on the other side of the door, 
the door was scratched and automatically Jane opened 
the door. Five poodles entered, saluted Jane, then went 
to sniff Lolita. It was Lolita’s turn to become frightened. 
She disliked dogs: cats she doted on; Miguelito had 
once given her the poster of a corrida in the eighteen 
sixties, which stated that in the event of a bull being 
unwilling to fight, perro r de presa , namely Spanish bull- 
dogs, would be used on him. The poster had a picture 
depicting a bull with five dogs at his heels. The poodles 
reminded her of those five dogs, and it made her almost 
panic to see there were also five of them. 

“Tell her to send* those dogs out,” she whined. “Tell 
her.” 

“The woman is afraid of dogs,” said the interpreter. 

“I diink that’s quite funny,” said Jane, to whom 
nothing mattered any more. 4 Cet out, chaps.” She 
opened the door for the dogs, who filed out. “Please 
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ask her to go.” She looked calmly into Lolita’s eyes. “I 
congratulate you. The better woman wins. Tell her that, ‘ 
and thank you. You’ve been so helpful.” r 

“I am very sorry, madam. I won’t tell her what you 
said. I am Spanish really, and I know she doesn’t 
deserve it.” And turning to Lolita : “The English lady 
says you should now go, or she will call the dogs back. 
They all bile.” 

“Come,” said Lolita, opened the door cautiously, saw 
there was no dog abroad, so could afford to toss her 
head in farewell. Waiting to be alone with her tears Jane 
gave her a sincere smile. 

“I won’t give you a tip,” said Lolita to the interpreter. 
“Now well go to this address, and there you can leave 

She showed him the cardboard with the Jermyn 
Street address. “You saw at least how I dominate other 
women.” 

“And dogs,” said the interpreter, but only to himself. 

The rain was steady, it wouldn’t let up for several 
days, the wet fields lay sodden at its mercy. The driver 
of the hired car slept in his seat, and as Lolita and the 
interpreter emerged from the house, another hired car 
drew up and Miguelito alighted. 

“My love,” cried Lolita, not entirely sure of herself, 
“so you’ve come to fetch me? I was going to your 
house.” 

“Why didn’t you wait for me at the hotel?” asked 
Miguelito. “You had no right to corrve here.” 

“I go where my heart tells me to go,” said Lolita, 
even less sure of herself. 

Miguelito wasn’t listening to her. With Antonio’s 
letter in his pocket he had left the Grand Canyon, and 
walked to St. James’s Park, for which he had a genuine 
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.affection. The dpcks amused him, and he believed the 
ducks cared for him too. He thought he could speak to 
them, though he was the first to admit there wasn’t 
much you could tell a duck. Impervious to the cold he 
sat down on a bench next to an old gendeman who 
stared intensely at the sky. The sky like the ducks seemed 
to ask for no confidence. Miguelito read the letter. The 
point of the letter was that Antonio wanted him back, 
not for Antonio but for tauromachy, which was a pity 
since Antonio should be the first to understand that if he, 
Miguelito, gave up the glory of his life he had reasons to 
do so. Reasons? You don’t need reasons if your blood 
and instincts say. go, go for good. He need explain 
nothing to Antonio : he had explained everything to liim^ 
before he left. To take on twenty thousand spectators 
and a bull— you could either do it, or not do it any 
longer. Money he didn’t need, and the glory in the bull- 
ring ceased to be glory if you could give yourself no 
more. Consequently there was no reason for Antonio to 
send for him. 

On the other hand, poor foolish Lolita came, sent or 
not sent, to London. She was sent for the wrong reason 
but she was in London all the same. He couldn’t pretend 
she wasn’t ri London. Antonio sent her and she didn’t 
came to see him fight bulls again : she never went to a 
corrida : she came for the simple reason she had been 
his mistress for ifive years, therefore didn’t want to Jose 
him. She wasn’t capable of the love Jane gave him, 
which was the sort of love, he supposed, Antonio’s 
mother gave Antonio’s father, the love of a different 
climate, the love of different standards and of another 
world. Of such Lolita couldn’t be capable, as some 
torero? are incapable of putting the weight of their body 
behind the sword when entering to kill. With the weight 
12— ss 
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of your body behind the sword you are defenceless, if 
you don’t kill : Jane’s love was defenceless and he was 
the bull who should, according to Lolita, gore to death 
the defenceless Jane. He smiled to himself because his 
thoughts were far-fetched. 

“Do you know, sir,” said the old gentleman, “why I 
look at the sky so reproachfully?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” said Miguelito. 

“I had two sons, both fighter pilots in the war, both 
shot down in the Battle of Britain.” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” said Miguelito. 

“Sorry, sir? I am sorry. They went to prep schools, 
public schools, University, and then twice two thousand 
pounds gone west. I should have bought originally the 
t^c?' bullets which were to kill them, instead of having 
them and educating them. Much Cheaper.” 

Miguelito decided he would think on another bench. 

The other bench was empty, yet he fc>u«d no solution 
there either, A Latvian nanny smiled at him as she 
pushed a howling baby in a perambulator, an Alsatian 
sniffed him attentively, and a man sold him two boxes 
of matches, saying the Old Contemptibles were com- 
pletely forgotten, and look what he had to do now. 
Miguelito had no idea who the Old Contemptibles were 
or had been. 

He couldn’t hurt Jane, for she didn’t deserve it;, he 
couldn’t hurt Lolita because she was t too stupid and 
meant too little to him. There was but one thing to do : 
to give up both of them, w r hich was a pity since each of 
them had her attraction. Perhaps Jane more, still Lolita 
after five years had a certain right. It was a pity she 
came to London where she looked ridiculous in her 
white dressing-gown and with her hot lips. On<j more 
reason to part from both. ,Two Dominican monks strode 
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past, and Miguelito envied them. I, he thought, ought 
to go into a monastery too. He hailed a cab in 
the Mall. 

He told the concierge to telephone to Lolita’s room, to 
tell her he was waiting for her, and would she come 
down? It would be preferable to part in the hall: in 
the bedroom she would make more scenes. Poor bed- 
room Lolita, he said to himself. 

“The lady isn’t here,” said the concierge. “She’s gone 
out in a hired car with a Spanish interpreter.” 

“Oh,” said Miguelito and walked over to the reception 
desk where the clerk awaited him with slight haughtiness. 
As a man, felt the clerk, he surely meant more to the 
senorita than the Spaniard. 

“Where did she go?” asked Miguelito. “Answer me. 
You’re the only one li£re who speaks Spanish.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said the clerk, his 
underlip dropping from his mouth like ripe fruit. 
Miguelito's eyes compelled him to add : “sir.” 

“You know where she’s gone,” said Miguelito. “I 
want to know.” 

“I don’t know, sir. I am the reception clerk. I’m not 
responsible for the hotel guests’ movements.” 

“Where ;iid she go?” 

“To Hants in a hired car with a Spanish interpreter,” 
sijid the clerk, recalling he had been beaten up by two 
Dutch seamen Malaga. This man might be Dutch too. 

“I go,” repeated Lolita, pleased with her original 
words, “where r*y heart tells me to go.” 

“Wjho are you?” Miguelito asked the interpreter. 

“For the love of God, senor,” said the interpreter, “do 
lcav^ me out of this. I came here because the hotel 
where the senorita is stayiyg telephoned for an inter- 
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preter, and the agency telephoned me, f and they take 
forty per cent, of my takings and now . . 

“I’m not interested in your financial troubles,” said 
Miguelito. “Where is Jane ?” 

“That one?” said Lolita. “I spoke to her and I told 
her the truth, my love.” 

“Come with me, Lolita,” said Miguelito. 

She followed him into the house. “You wait for me 
here,” he said to the interpreter in the hall. To the right 
of the staircase was the billiard room with the billiard 
table sold some time after the major-general’s death, 
making it bleak by its absence. Two armchairs covered 
in peeling leather were facing one another beside an 
^mpty grat^ “You wait for me here,” said Miguelito. 
She didn’t mind, the room being nice and cold. He 
locked the door on her, not as a precaution : he didn’t 
want to sec her till he got to the truth : the two women’s 
and his. Jane would be by now in the ken*iels : it was 
the horn* when she did her round of them. Anyway, if 
she were in the house, she would already have appeared. 

“Tell me exactly what happened?” he asked the 
interpreter. “I must know what happened.” 

The interpreter had relaxed a little, also he feared 
men less than women. 

He gave Miguelito a quick glance. Of him, he 
thought, you need have no fear. 

“I came w r ith the sehorita,” he said in p voice Tjiysses 
might have used after his manifold experiences, “to this 
house. They wanted an interpreter from the hotel, 
so . . .” 

“You told me that, man. Tell me what happened 
here.” * 

“She was very insulting to the English sehora . . 

“Sehorita : she isn’t married.” 
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“Forgive me : senorita. She was very insulting to her. 
I translated as little as I could but I think the Engl ish 
senorita hoped she would understand everything she said.” 

“Were her words very foul?” 

“Very foul.” 

Poor Lolita, thought Miguelito, she knows no better. 
Yes, he must give them both up. 

“Then,” said the interpreter, “the fat senorita said 
her Miguelito . . 

“That’s me.” 

“I thought so, senor. She said you were going back 
with her to Seville, you had promised her to do so.” 

“She said that?” The interpreter repeated that she 
had said that, adding that he was in such a frenzy by 
then that he translated her words to Jane. 

“What did she answer?” 

“She said,” the interpreter spoke in English, “the 
better woman wins.” 

“The better woman wins?” 

“The better woman wins.” 

“Wait for me here,” said Miguelito. 

“Who will pay me?” 

“I will, wait here.” 

Miguelho burst om into the rain, found the handy- 
man and asked whether Jane had gone to the kennels. 
She hadn’t left the house yet, so he rushed to the bed- 
room, but sh^ wasn’t there. Had she gone, gone out 
through another door, gone for good? He came down- 
stairs, opened the study door : Jane was standing before 
the fireplace, storing at the fire which Lolita had wanted 
the interpreter to put out. 

“Jsfne,” said Miguelito. 

“So you’ve come too.” 

“f didn’t know she would come.” 
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“Yes, I should have preferred to hear it from your 
own lips.” 

“Hear what?” 

“That you’re off to Seville with the lady from Seville.” 

“I am not : I will be always with you.” 

Jane began to cry, and while she cried and he kissed 
the chin on which the teai^ were like a lake, his mind 
travelled back to the big verandah facing the fields, the 
verandah of the house where his mother had been once 
a housemaid, and he the mistress’s Miguelito. He was 
too young, according to grown-ups, to understand what 
grown-ups said. Another Englishwoman sat beside 
Antonio’s mother, little Miguelito by the wall, and the 
two women were chatting. They spoke in fairly low 
fcnesf^r^ertheless Miguelito guessed they were speaking 
of a third Englishwoman whose Andalusian husband had 
left her for a Spanish woman, then came back to her a 
year later. The neighbourhood was agog w#h the story. 
“The better woman wins,” said Antonio’s mother. Now 
her niece had said the same because she had been 
insulted by Lolita. Nobody had the right to insult that 
great woman’s niece. The better woman wins : Antonio’s 
mother would see the better woman won. 

“But you said you were going back with her to 
Seville,” said Jane. 

“She was lying,” said Miguelito. “Jane, I am not 
going to let your aunt down : 1 am staying with you : 
she’s going back.” 

“Is it only because of my aunt?” aSked Jane. 

“And because of the peace you give me, and because 
she had no business to insult you who deserve to be 
insulted by nobody, and I prefer Hants. . I .” 

“Hampshire, darling,” said Jane happily. 

“. . . . to the Barrio Santa Cruz.” 
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He laughed at his own words, for they were true. He 
wished to tell Jane he had wanted to give them both up, 
but thought better of it. Women needn’t know every- 
thing. 

“Where is she?" asked Jane. “Has she left? I must 
admit she is beautiful in her way.” 

“In your way you are more beautiful. She’s still here : 
I locked her into the billiard room.” 

“Locked her in? Wont she break the door down?” 

“No, you don't know our women. She would sit there 
for hours : our women like sitting. I must speak to her.” 

Jane became frightened when the door closed on him. 
Hex love was so deep that it made he* lose her self- 
confidenec, and besides, Lolita was a striking beauty to 
her northern eyes. And with Lolita lie could have thaf 
gem oJ a Barrio Santa Cru/, flic sun ol Andalusia, the 
glory of the bullring, m short every flung he could want, 
whereas with her only Hampshire, the rain, the poodles 
and her simple lo\e. Time went by and her fear grew r . 

“Tliatik Cocl,” she said when Mignclito came in. 

“She’s gone,” he said. “P001 thing, she hit me very 
hard.” 

“You saw how I liif him?" said Lolita in the hired 
car to the interpreter. “You heard what I said? I said, 
and I npi.'t in case \uu didn’t feel like listening, that 
he’d crawl bark on his knees to me. You’ll see.” 

*“I won’t,” said the interpret* “I don’t want to have 
anything more^o do' with you.” 

“How dare you so fresh with me? iSow 1 really 
won’t pav you ” 

“He gave twenty pounds,” sud the interpreter. 

Tlmy p<u ted#mefTusi\ely in Jennyn Stnet, Lolita went 
up into the flat, Joaquin was w. n’ng for her . Miguelito 
had ^telephoned she was coming. Micky was also in 
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attendance. The aeroplane ticket for Seville was booked 
for the following morning, and they would see her off r 
and pay for the hotel too. 

“I suppose,” said Lolita, “they 1 !! say in Seville I have 
a huge pair of horps, but when I describe what the 
Englishwoman looks like, they’ll say he’s gone mad.” 

“A pity you failed,” said Joaquin, “but life is like 
that. I knew a man in Cordoba who had a mistress, and 
she had even more flesh than you have. Then one day 
he told me he would marry a girl I knew too. Like a 
broomstick she was.” 

“Did he marry her?” asked Lolita, interested. 

“He did, and now they have fourteen children.” 

“Let them have fourteen children,” said Lolita. “Any- 
Vvay, he said he would send me a million pesetas. I told 
him I’d send them back.” 

“On no account,” said Joaquin. 

“We’ll see. I said to him : I sold you my heart for 
love but never for money. Don’t you like that, 
Joaquin?” He nodded implying he liked that very much. 
“It was a film. The men wanted to give her money, 
houses and land but she said no, I love my parents, so 
I can’t accept the money. No, I’m mixing it up with 
another film. I sold you my heart for love but never for 
money? No,” she shook her head, “I can’t remember in 
which film that carne. A pity.” 

She became bored towards the evening, and in her 
boredom she remembered the young maLi who had sat 
beside her in the aeroplane. She fo^nd his card in her 
bag. His name was Bernard Watts, and she told Joaquin 
to tell Micky to ring him up. BemUrd Watts was 
delighted to hear her voice; an even more deVghted 
Bernard Watts came at half past seven to pick her up; 
his delight increased in the course of the dinner 'in a 
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flashy restaurant that served bad food flamb6; and in 
the cab he tried to kiss her* She pushed him away* 

“Lolita/ 5 he pleaded, “oh, let me. I love you as I 
loved no one in my life. I never thought such love could 
exist. Love me, forget that horrible torero who was so 
cruel to you. 55 

“Love you? 55 said Lolita throwing her head back, 
then laughing out loud. “Love you? I? I Lolita who 
have been the mistress of the great Miguelito dc 
Triana? 55 And she laughed till they reached the Grand 
Canyon Hotel. 

She was uninterested in her flight back to Seville till 
she caught sight of the Giralda, then she shed tears of 
happiness. But there was no happiness about when 
Antonio came to see her. His brow was dark, as he 
handed her a cablegram : his brow had been dark ever 
since he received the cablegram the night before. Lolita 
read it slowly, her lips moving. 

“I am marrying your mother's niece Jane, I embrace 
you, Miguelito. 55 

“You have made a mess of it, 55 said Antonio. “I bet 
you didn’t follow my instructions. What happened ?" 
She told him. “Oh you idiot, going to see her and for- 
getting to tell him there was another man in the back- 
ground. 1 U't if you had told him that he would be here 
now with as. 55 

♦Lolita began to cry, and in a fortnight’s time 
Miguelito married Jane in Spanish Place, which was her 
idea. As Holy Watlr was sprinkled on the wedding ring 
Miguelito thought of Antonio’s mother, and hoped she 
wished her niect? and her Miguelito well. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


“t’v e heard, darling,” said Jane, “of wives living, or 

I rather having to live, with their husband’s mother 
JLor father, but, frankly, I never heard of a wife 
having to live with her husband’s picador.” 

Miguelito laughed. They were walking the poodles 
through a small wood with rotten leaves on the ground 
waiting to be burned or taken in by the, at times, hospi- 
table earth. The east wind of March was biting the trees, 
and Miguelito was happy. He was, as he told himself 
several times, that unique phenomenon the man who 
became another man. There had been, not so long 
ago, a matador named Miguelito. He died? but instead 
of being buried he turned into another Miguelito, a 
Miguelito who walked through fields with poodles, sat 
beside log fires reading books, having a pint in the local, 
and lying at night in the arms of a woman who only 
wanted him, lived alone for him. The startling thing of 
that new Miguelito was that he enjoyed the «walks, was 
fond of books and fires, and dearly loved the woman 
who lived alone for him. The old Miguelito with the 
shadows around him left his dreams undisturbed. Still, 
the old Miguelito wasn’t forgotteQ or despised just 
because he was no longer. Hence Micky and Joaquin 
were living in the house which the new Miguelito had 
bought from Jane with old Miguelito’s money. She 
didn’t want to sell it to him at first ; her love should live 
under her roof; in a voice which reminded «new 

m 
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Miguelito of old Miguelito’s he said he wouldn’t live in 
a house that belonged to a woman. 

“You don’t really mind Joaquin?” said Miguelito. 

“I mind nothing that you want,” said Jane, “but 
don’t use this sentence : it is, I fear, rather illiterate. Of 
course I don’t mind, he makes such a good companion 
for Micky who is invaluable, but is he staying for 
ever?” 

“He’s not, he’s got wife and children, hell go when 
the bullfighting season begins.” The wood fled, the rooks 
ceased to caw, giving way to the noise of a sunny Sunday 
afternoon, the noise of spectators taking their seats in 
the Plaza de Toros of Seville. “The bullfighting season,” 
smiled Miguelito. “Isn’t it funny? Bullfighting season.” 
The wood returned and the low sky reverberated with 
the cawing of the rooks. “So you won’t have him for 
ever.” 

“I’ll miss him, I imagine,” said Jane. “Darling, we’d 
better go back, have luncheon, then you’ll drive into 
Alton and meet John who is coming for the week-end.” 

“Of course, it’s Saturday,” said Miguelito, to whom 
days and dates meant little nowadays. 

Fog fell slowly from the sky during luncheon, so by 
the time Miguelito dro'e to the station the air was like 
that of a long-abandoned prison, and when he reached 
the station he was told the five-twenty-four was more 
than an hour ^ late. # As in Spain, thought Miguelito, 
referring to the delay, though not to the iog. The head- 
lamps of the locotnotive appeared like a huge St. 
Catherine’s wheel two hours later. Miguelito stood at the 
gate so as not to miss John. The grumbling, shivering 
passengers were coming out of the station. A woman, 
yes, certainly a woman, two t. neither of whom 
could be John: he was much taller; a man with a 
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beard : John hadn’t had time to grow a beard since his 
last visit; two more women, then a vbice: “I say, sir, 
don’t push,” A blurred figure pushed past the voice, and 
Miguclito was gripped by the shoulder. 

“Miguelito,” shouted Manolo. “I can’t see your cheek, 
I want to kiss it. It is years since I’ve seen you.” 

“I can’t believe it,” said Miguelito. “I am glad to see 
you, very glad. You are of course coming to spend the 
week-end with us.” 

“How long does it last?” asked Manolo. “I have 
business in London on Monday.” 

“Stay at least till Monday. When did you arrive?” 

“Yesterday,” said Manolo, peering at Miguelito. “I 
v had an excellent time last night in London. Ran into 
two Andalusians whom I’ve known for years. Miguelito, 
is it always like this here?” 

“Practically,” said Miguelito laughing. 

“What a cachondeo tliis fog is,” laughed Manolo. “I 
wouldn’t care to have a sweetheart here. I wouldn’t 
recognise her from her mother.” 

“Manolo,” said Miguelito patting his shoulder, “I’m 
glad you came over. You know, you old brigand, I often 
felt conscience-stricken about you, still you don’t need 
me any more. I bet you have a new r Miguelito.” 

“I bet I haven’t,” said Manolo, “but don't let us talk 
of that any more. It was your decision and there is no 
more to be said about it. I am lookipg fojjward to throw- 
ing myself at your wife’s feet.” 

“I am sure you will be great frieiids,” said Miguelito 
relieved, his small fear leaving him, and thanked God 
Manolo wasn’t on a mission, and had been sent by 
nobody. The last passenger worked his Way through the 
fog : there was no John. Miguelito took Manolo to the 
motor; they drove off. 
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“If,” said Manolo, “you find your way through this 
fog, FI! admire you more than ever I admired you, and 
do you know when I admired you most? It was in Villa 
Real when you killed recibiendo that chestnut-coloured 
manso 

“I remember him,” said Miguclito. “By the way, 
don’t talk of bulls before my wife. She is still a little 
uneasy, she thinks I might suddenly go back. I never 
will.” 

“Now I’m also convinced you never will,” said 
Manolo, the fog hiding his smile. “You are happy here 
in the fog, so what more do you want?” 

“Don’t sneer at the fog, Manolo.” 

“Sneer? I never sneer at the elements, or nature; 
they’re far more powerful than we are. Just think of 
nature, I mean human nature.” 

“I can’t think in this fog,” said Miguelito. 

“Then let me speak alone while you concentrate on 
our lives. I was, to tell you the truth, hurt and sore when 
you gave up your great profession, but I think every- 
thing over, I reason, and because I think and reason I 
reached the conclusion you w ere wise to give it up.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said Miguelito, and the motor 
swerved as a lorry emerged from the fog five yards 
away. 

“You drive beautifully,” said Manolo. “I’d be fright- 
ened with anytydy $1 se. As I say, you were wise to give 
it up while you were at the top of your fame. Don 
Antonio made a lon£ face when you got married, but I 
was delighted. You are happy, contented and what more 
could a man want ?” 

c Tv<? never # seen you in such an amiable mood. 
Believe it or not, here we are.” 

“if you say so, but where is here ?” 
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“Your house,” said Miguelito. 

“And mine in Seville will always be yours/’ said 
Manolo. 

It was in the lamplight of the hall that the former 
manager and one-time matador could scrutinise each 
other. Manolo lound Miguelito the same, not an ounce 
fatter; Miguelito found Manolo’s red dotted scarf, brown 
trilby and teddy-bear coat revolting. I should, he 
thought, give Manolo lessons on how to dress in England. 
Who, wondered Jane, could the man be coining down 
the passage. She decided he was an Armenian film 
producer. 

“This is Manolo who was my manager/ 5 said 
Miguelito, introducing him. “He is in London on busi- 
ness. He’s on no mission, nor hqs he been sent by any- 
one. Just a friendly call.” Jane’s smile went towards 
Manolo. “Also he speaks English of soils, picked up in 
Mexico.” 

“I kissa your foots/' said Manolo, bowing. 

Jane staled at him, while Manolo waited expectantly. 
“Say kiss my hand/ 5 whispered Miguelito. “Say it, 
woman.” 

“Kiss my hand,” said Jane timidly. Manolo bowed 
low over her hand, and gave it a noisy kiss. The hand 
shone with saliva. Manolo put his cigar back into his 
mouth. 

“I make congratulings/ 5 said Manolo, “no, pardon, 
congratulates.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Janc 4 now determined 
to learn Spanish seriously so as to be able to understand 
her husband’s visitors. 

“House fine/ 5 said Manolo, “and I here too fine.” 

“Thank you/ 5 said Jane. 
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“Have a drink first,” said Miguelito, “then we’ll show 
you your room/' 

“I am privilege,” said Manolo. 

When Micky brought the tray of drinks into the 
drawing-room he left the pantry door open which was 
on the other side of the passage. In the pantry sat 
Joaquin drinking rough cider: he had taken to rough 
cider. 

“Caramba,” he shouted on seeing Manolo’s bald 
head, then rushed into the drawing-room past Jane, 
nearly pushing her into the grate. “Bienvenido,” he 
roared, throwing his arms round Manolo’s shoulder. “I 
am happy to see you here. How are things, Don 
Manolo? How is Seville?” He kissed Manolo’s fat cheek,. 
“Is the Giralda always there? And the Macarcna? And 
what do you think of this weather? And when will it be 
Easter? Holy Week? And I swear I will sing a saeta 
and then if the matador fights on Easter Sunday I will 
be so wonderful with the bull, stab him so well, and not 
move my lance in the wound, and they will cheer and 
clap and make me ride round the ring as they did in the 
Monumental in Madrid two years ago, do you remem- 
ber, Don Manolo, and you, Matador?” 

“I remember indeed.” said Manolo. “You were drunk 
for a week afterwards.” 

“I know,” said Joaquin ruefully. “I was arrested by 
two sons of its big* whore in the Barrio Chamberi . . 

“It was Cuatro Caminos,” said Miguelito, Joaquin 
agreed, the chintzy drawing-room filled with their joyous 
voices and Jan$ felt as though her presence were in the 
way of those voices. 

“Have you come to take the matador back?” asked 
Joaouin. 

“Take him back?” said Manolo. “Of course not. He 
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is happy, he must stay here.” He spat into the fire, Jane . 
shuddered. “But you’ll have to come back, and soon. I’ll 
fix you up for the season. Your wife came to sfce me the 
other day/’ 

“How are the children?” asked Joaquin. 

“I brought you a snapshot of them. Look.” 

He took the snapshot from his stuffed wallet; Joaquin 
nearly cried looking at it; showed it to Miguelito, and 
to Micky; then remembering Jane showed it to her 
too; and the conversation flowed on with laughter, 
swearing and shoulder patting. 

“We Britishers,” said Micky to Jane, “should stick 
together, don’t you think so, madam ?” 

“Yes, Micky, but it wouldn’t help me,” said Jane. 

“Nor me, madam. The enemy has got us.” 

After six dry Martinis Manolo was taken to his room, 
a Queen Anne room with a four-paster. He liked the 
four-poster enormously, but even more an efigraving of 
two peacocks and a lamb. After a long whispered con- 
versation Jane and Miguelito agreed they wouldn’t dress 
for dinner because Manolo certainly had no dinner 
jacket. Miguelito was sure of that. 

“Why do you whisper?” said Jane. “He can’t hear 
us.” 

“He used to be very good at guessing my thoughts,” 
said Miguelito. 

He was right even where the present t; as concerned; 
for Manolo came down in tails with a huge yellow 
ribbon across his shirt front. 

“Here comes the conquering hero, himself,” said 
Micky to Joaquin, the two of them standing in the 
open door of the butler’s pantry. 

“Manolo,” said Miguelito, “you look ... I can;t tell 
you what you look like.” 
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“In England one always dresses for dinner,” said 
Manolo. “An Englishwoman told me that in Seville 
years ago/’ 

“And that order?” 

“The Venezuelan Order of Chastity, second class,” 
said Manolo. “Go and change, man. I’m sure your wife 
wouldn’t like to see you like this. We’re not in an 
Andalusian village.” 

“You’re right,” said Miguelito, ran upstairs, told Jane 
to put on an evening dress, he donned his dress suit, and 
thus, for the first time since the major-general’s death, 
evening dress and tails, also one decoration, were seen in 
the dining room on that night. 

Manolo enjoyed the dinner. He made loud sucking , 
noises while he ladled up the mock turtle soup, and 
talked with his mouth full. The grilled sole he devoured 
wolfishly, spitting out the bones, the roast duck he ate 
entirely with his fingers, and the Order of Chastity 
(second class) took on the colour of the gravy. Pineapple 
and cream, then coffee and port, and when Jane rose he 
wanted to go out with her. 

“In England,” said Miguelito, “ladies leave the gendc- 
men to their port. Do you understand what that means?” 

“No,” said Manolo/ 

“Then come back and sit down.” 

“And your senora?” 

“Open the dtlor for her.” 

“So women aren't equal here either,” said Manolo 
sitting down. “You see the rubbish people talk? They 
say in England 4 women do what men do, but we are 
barbarians because we treat our women like pack-horses. 

I swear* I’d never send my wife out of the dining room 
at the, end of dinner, and here ... I must say I think 
it’s very funny.” 

1V-SS 
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They sat and talked for an hour with Manolo now 
and then wiping pineapple and cream'- off the ribbon. 
Manolo congratulated Miguelito on the life he led, on 
Jane, on the house, and on his contented countenance. 
The fears, glory, excitement and disillusion of the bull- 
ring were behind him, and he raised his glass to 
Miguelito. 

Joaquin was then called in, and the three of them 
talked of Seville as lovers do. Miguelito had to shoo 
off die old Miguelito before he could summon up 
enough strength to rise and take Manolo into the draw- 
ing-room, where Manolo got properly drunk. Joaquin 
was called in for the second time, he sang, Miguelito 
v and Manolo clapped hands, then Manolo danced a 
Sevillana, breaking a Chelsea ashtray. 

4 'When you are with them 1 don’t count, I don’t 
exist,” sobbed Jane that night in bed. ‘‘Miguelito, why 
do you love me at all?” 

“Because I love you. But they are of my blood, they 
are from my land, and,” he said laughing, “could you 
imagine an Englishman wearing that yellow ribbon?” 

“I never know when to take you seriously,” said Jane. 

In the next room, lying comfortably in the four-poster, 
Manolo was reviewing the day, the evening, and his 
words during the day and the evening. He \Vas satisfied 
with Manolo. Antonio could belong to the local aristoc- 
racy, could be over six feet in height, b^it he, humWle, 
bald, fat and small Manolo, was a better and more astute 
judge of human nature. Antonio stit believed that if the 
stupid cow of a Lolita had told Miguelito she had 
another man in tow, he would have rushed back to 
Seville and the bulls. Let Antonio continue to think that; 
but he, bald, fat and small Manolo, knew a woman was 
only an accessory to a man's life like a favourite horse 
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or a donkey. The most important person in a man’s life 
was the man himself, whose own sense of honour and 
whose self-esteem mattered more than a pair of breasts. 
He would take back Miguelito, and he belched because 
he had eaten too much, then he snored his way through 
the night, was up at seven, forgot to shave and went 
downstairs. The mess in the drawing-room hadn’t been 
cleared away yet. That didn’t bother him. He sat 
down, lit a cigar and smiled complacently till Micky 
appeared. 

“Senor,” said Micky, ‘ please let me clear up here.” 

“You speak English, I well speaka,” said Manolo. 

“I speak some Spanish,” said Micky, who thought 
Manolo was speaking in some Spanish dialect. Joaquin * 
was teaching him Spanish, and Joaquin had told him 
there were dialects like the Gallego and the Catalan of 
which he understood nothing, so Micky concluded 
Manolo was speaking in either one or the other. 

“Bueno, hombre,” said Manolo. The room wasn’t 
cleaned w ell : on the other hand Manolo culled a certain 
amount of useful information from Micky: for Manolo 
was the man who, figuratively speaking, ate the pips as 
well as the tangerine. Micky told him about the even- 
ing when Miguelito fought Joaquin with the blanket in 
the Jemiyri Street flat. 

“Excellent, excellent,” said Manolo. “Did he do it 
well?” Micky ^shrugged his shoulders. “Of course you 
haven’t been to a corrida?” Micky shook his head. 
“Call Joaquin.” 

“He’s still sleeping.” 

“A picador is a servant : he gets up when ordered to. 
Call hifti, amigd.” 

Joaquin appeared in a camel-hair dressing-gown 
whiefi Miguelito had given 1 pm. He looked like an over- 
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grown monk. Manolo s questions poured on, him, and 
the answers satisfied Manolo. 

“He called you well between the horns!?” asked 
Manolo in a serious voice. “Bulls like you are dangerous, 
Joaquin, so one must be very careful when calling you. 
Always between your huge horns.” 

\ “Don Manolo,” said Joaquin turning red, “you are 
making fun of me. I have no horns. I’m not a cabrdn.” 

“Que cachondeo,” roared Manolo, but Joaquin didn’t 
laugh with him. Quite the contrary : he said he was a 
man, nobody had the right to laugh at him, his wife was 
faithful to him, and if she weren’t he would be the first 
to kill her. He went on in that vein for about ten 
v minutes. He was but a poor picador whom the public 
booed because he followed the order of the matador, 
none the less he was honest, decent, brave, and nobody 
had the right to call him a cuckold. 

“Your sense of humour is well developed,” said 
Manolo, “but if I hurt you I apologise.” They shook 
hands on that. “Now then,” continued Manolo, “I want 
you to go back to Seville.” 

“Already?” 

“Already? You’ve been away for long enough. And, 
Joaquin, do you want to see him back in Seville and in 
all the other bullrings of our Spain ?” 

“There is nothing I want more,” said Joaquin. 

“Then, idiot, do as I tell you. Go an£ speak to him 
today, tell him I gave you bad news of your family 
and . . 

“What?” shouted Joaquin. “Has anything gone wrong 
with my family? Are you trying to tell me my old mother 
isn’t well?” 

“Your old mother is surely well. If she weren’t ,your 
wife would have told me. T*n simply telling you what to 
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say, idiot. You will say your family needs you, and you 
must go back.” 

“But why?” asked Joaquin, glancing at Micky, who 
understood practically nothing : they were speaking too 
fast. 

“You 3 ll either do as I tell you,” said Manolo, lighting 
the first cigar of the day, “or you’ll never see him in 
the niedo again.” 

“Ruedo,” said Micky, “is bullring. That’s the first 
word he taught me.” 

‘Til do as you tell me, Don Manolo,” said Joaquin, 
and Manolo promised to take him to London on the 
following day and put him on an aeroplane on the next. 
Joaquin countered that he had never flown, the steel 
birds frightened him because they were of steel, so 
Manolo, now that he had had his way, promised him a 
rough Channel crossing, and the noise, smoke, dirt and 
delays of a railway journey to Seville. Shortly afterwards 
Micky went to the dining room to lay the table for 
breakfast, which Manolo devoured, except the porridge, 
which he wanted to bring up after the second spoonful. 
Scrambled eggs and devilled kidneys he enjoyed, though 
when he had eaten toast thickly spread with butter and 
marmalade he remarked : “It is a pity, Miguelito, that 
you have luncheon so early.” 

“This is only breakfast,” said Miguelito, “and go and 
shave. One doefn’t gp to Mass here unshaved.” 

“Matador,” said Manolo, “it is you who commands.” 

He had a laughing fit while he shaved. Matador, it is 
you who comnjarids, and Manolo laughed so heartily 
that he cut his lip, the blood trickled down on his silk 
shirt, sft he had to put on another. While he was tying 
his tie there was a knock on the door, he shouted 
adelante, and Miguelito came in. 
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“Joaquin,” said Miguelito, “came to see me and said 
you brought him bad news of his family and he is going 
back tomorrow to Seville.” 

“That’s correct,” said Manolo, smiling blandly at 
Miguelito, who looked at him seriously. The smile grew 
because Miguelito’s eyes were becoming more and more 
solemn. 

“Manolo,” said Miguelito, “what are you up to?” 

“Up to?” 

“Up to.” 

“Matador,” said Manolo, “you are too clever for me. 
I protrate myself before your cleverness. The story about 
the family is a lie. I’ll tell you the truth. You asked me 
yesterday whether I’ve found a new Miguelito. I didn’t 
want to hurt you, so I said no. But the fact is I’ve found 
one. He is a gipsy, moreover he has the promising name 
of Joselito.” He laughed, but Joselito wasn’t a name 
that made Miguelito laugh, so Manolo la*ighed alone. 
“I want to boost him, to make him. The boy is good 
with the capa, but understands little of the muleta yet. 
Tries to use it like the capa.” 

“Can he kill?” 

“So you’re still interested. I should say he can.” 
Manolo could almost have hugged himself. “Now you 
know and I know that Joaquin is one of the best pica- 
dors in Spain. I want to give that gipsy everything, 
everything. I want to make him. Sc, I w«nt Joaquin for 
him. I already have Luis, your peon de confianza.” 

“Luis?” asked Miguelito. “Luis?”’ 

“Of course. Do you suppose Luis is gping to sit about 
dying from hunger in memory of you ?” 

In Bilbao a bull threw Miguelito, he fell, he didn’t 
move, you don’t move if a bull knocks you over : $ you 
move the horns go for you ; r but that bull was a dastardly 
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creature, and smelling the sand Miguelito knew his hour 
would consist of a second or two; then the breeze of 
Luis’s cajba — -he knew the horns would not enter into 
his body. Now Luis would be somebody else’s. 

“I agree with you,” said Miguelito. “Nobody can 
starve on somebody eisc’s memories. I promise I won’t 
say a word to Joaquin. Come on, Manolo, we’re off to 
church.” 

In the church Manolo prayed to the Macercna thank- 
ing her for his cleverness; Miguelito for Jane; Jane for 
him in English: and Joaquin for his children and their 
mother. At luncheon Manolo was impressed by the side 
of beef, and thou .lu Yorkshire pudding was an omelette. 
He ate Stilton with relish; the celery he didn’t touch. * 

“The food here is very ample,’’ }y‘ said after luncheon. 
“The armchair's comfifnable, the lire makes one drowsy. 
Magnificent, magnificent, but tell me, Miguelito, doesn’t 
all this food and comfort and heat kill the muscles?” 

“Not mine.” said Miguelito. “Touch them.” Manolo 
touched his legs and the right arm : the muscles w r ere 
satisfactory, crisp and alive. “I go for long walks. Come 
with me, Manolo.” 

“I won’t. After that meat and wonderful omelette I 
need a siesta.” 

“So do l!” said Jane, and she added because Miguelito 
wqs astonished, “1 am becoming quite Spanish.” 

So Miguelito and the poodles sallied forth without 
Jane into the dead f March afternoon with 110 sign of 
winter past and April to come. Manolo dozed off in an 
armfhair before the drawing-room fire. His cigar was 
out, saliva ran down to his chin, then dropped brown 
with nicotine into his lap. He was woken by Micky 
bringjngfrtea, sandwiches spread with gentleman’s relish 
and a huge, tasteless cake. 
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“Does one eat here the whole day?” asked Manolo. 

“Generally speaking one does,” said Micky. “You 
wipa de tzin.” He was learning Manolo’s English. 
“Senora is coming.” 

Jane came, Manolo rose, kissed her hand, Jane sat 
down, Manolo wanted to pour out the tea for her, she 
said no, and once more Manolo concluded English- 
women were no better treated than women in Andalusia. 
As she poured out the tea he grimly decided to treat his 
stupid old mistress worse than ever. 

“You do understand English?” said Jane, raising her 
agonised eyes. 

“I sinka,” said Manolo. 

“Don Manolo,” she asked, “will Miguelito go back to 
the bulls? Toros,” she added. 

“Estimada amiga,” said M&nolo, “he never. He 
finished. He go was.” 

“You haven’t come to try to persuade* him to go 
back?” 

Damn women, thought Manolo. “I? No, he finish, 
I finish, all finish.” 

“Oh, I am glad,” said Jane. “Is Joaquin really 
going?” 

“He go, Miguelito no go, Miguelito finish.” 

Jane wanted to kiss him as you would Tike to kiss 
Father Christmas provided you were still a child. To 
show her gratitude Manolo was, givq^i celery soup, 
turbot, saddle of lamb and a jam omelette for dinner. He 
thanked his foresight in the four-poster; for he had 
brought a tin of bicarbonate of soda with him, which he 
used frequently in the course of the night, and thus 
couldn’t listen in to the conversation on ihe othei side of 
the wall, a conversation he would have appreciated. 

“Darling,” said Jane, “I was truly surprised* You 
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spent the whole evening speaking to Manolo about other 
toreros. You asked how they were, what they were doing, 
and you asked all that with solicitude and affection. I 
have a second cousin who’s an actress, quite undistin- 
guished, yet she is jealous of every other actress. I sup- 
pose the answer is that you were distinguished.” 

“Jane,” said Miguelito, “we toreros ... I mean when 
I was one ... we might have jealousies, might think the 
other is luckier, but we who live in the shadow of death 
... I mean we who lived ... we can but wish luck to 
each other.” 

“Miguelito,” she said, bursting into tears, “don’t let 
me lose you.” 

“Woman, you are silly. I don’t know English well* 
enough to use the past tense well.” 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


T he farewell between Micky and Joaquin at 
Alton station was touching. Micky grinned with 
shame as Joaquin kissed him; then, to his own 
surprise, Micky kissed Joaquin back. 

“You bastard/’ he muttered. 

Manolo took leave from Jane in his best manner. His 
• words prostrated him before her royal feet, and Jane, as 
though she had said that all her life, bade him kiss her 
hand. Manolo asked for a last*, favour, namely they 
should have luncheon with him in London before he 
returned to Seville. 

“Miguelito/’ he said, “you I embrace, and envy the 
quiet beauty of your life. Such food, such a bed, such a 
hot fire : if I were you I’d never leave it.” 

“I won’t,” said Miguelito, they embraced, and Manolo 
laughed with admiration for Manolo as he took Joaquin 
into a third-class compartment with their first-class 
tickets. 

Two old women in black, wearing alpaca petticoats 
and laced boots, sat in the compartment. /They eyed tne 
two foreigners with obvious distaste. They didn’t speak, 
for their eyes were too busy till the train rattled through 
Clapham Junction, Then one of them lifted a boot 
bursting with a bunion. 

“Me left foot is not ’alf letting off,” she said. 

Her companion nodded, then whispered \\hc two 
foreigners must be Polish. 


202 
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“Never ” said Manolo to Joaquin, as the train came 
to a stop in Waterloo station, “have I seen two uglier 
women in my life. They wouldn’t even make reasonable 
mothers-in-law.” 

Joaquin was disappointed when Manolo took him to 
the Regent Palace Hotel saying he would have a room 
next to Manolo’s, should take his meals in the hotel, 
and next day would leave by the first Continental train. 

“I thought,” said Joaquin, “we should have some fun 
together before I went.” 

“Pirador, you presume,” said Manolo. “You stay here. 
The golden days are over.” He spoke brusquely. ‘Til 
ruin you if you don’t behave. Here, and give me your 
passport. You’ll have it back in the morning. How much 
money have you?” Joaquin confessed to four pounds. 
“Give them too.” JoacJuin promptly gave them since he 
had three more pounds. “Adios.” 

“Que le pase bien,” said Joaquin, and when Manolo 
was gone he went to a public house, blew his money on 
brandy, staggered back to the hotel and slept till the 
morning. Manolo put him on the Continental Express, 
and Joaquin’s red-rimmed eyes saw the White Cliffs 
yellow. 

Manolo, when the train had pulled out, took a cab, 
and gave fhe driver an address in Pimlico. In a street 
full of noisy children who should have been at school, 
the cab stopped outside a porticocd house with falling 
plaster known as stucco. He pulled the bell, the sound 
reverberating anaemically inside the dark house. In a 
little while an # aggressive-looking middle-aged woman 
opened the door, her countenance clearly showing she 
didn’t fcebeve id the impertinence of bells. 

“\yiicgm do you want to see?” she asked. 

“Don Ram6n,” said Man<jlo. 
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“Second floor,” said the woman grudgingly. 

Accompanied by the mournful sounds of a vacuum- 
cleaner, Manolo pushed past an Estonian charwoman, 
climbed the two flights of stairs, then banged hard on 
Don Ramon’s door;, then banged again, and the door 
opened revealing Don Ramon with grey hair tumbling 
into the still black eyebrows, the pyjamas blue and some- 
what dirty, and dignified black eyes lighting up with 
pleasure and caution at the sight of Manolo. 

“Here I am,” said Manolo, taking half a bottle of gin 
from his pocket. 

“Come in, Manolo,” said Don Ramon. 

Manolo thanked him, almost humbly, which Manolo 
« didn’t really like doing ; but with Don Ramon he was at 
a disadvantage; for Manolo had started his career as 
Don Ramon’s chauffeur when the going was still easy 
for Don Ramon. However, the republic came to Spain, 
and Don Ram 6 n, seized by Spanish pessimism, saw 
himself as the last of his class to be killed by the enemies 
of the King, so he gathered the little he had left, and 
emigrated to the country from which his Queen hailed. 
He had been living in London for twenty-four years 
thinking only of his king now with God, and slowly, as 
befits an emigre, becoming tied to the country of his 
exile without taking much notice of the country. 

“Manolo,” he said in his untidy sitting-room, “I’ve 
fixed up everything.” 

“Don Ramon, tell me how?” 

“I’ll tell you, Manolo, in a few minutes. A couple of 
friends are coming here. They’re, of course, royalists 
like myself.” 

“The trouble with you, Don Ramon, if I rnay*sav so, 
is that you still live in the age of Don Alfonsdjf-XIl.” 

“I live in any age I war^t to, and, Manolo,” he said, 
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raising his voice, “I don’t want political or historical 
philosophy from my chauffeurs.” 

You old Quixote, thought Manolo with deep admira- 
tion, opened the bottle and poured out the gin. Don 
Ramon drank his without water. 

“But,” said Don Ramon, “I have decided to help 
you, Manolo. I appreciate your desire to make a man 
out of a man who's been a man. And I am a Sevillano. 
My Seville, my Andalusia, my land, the land of my 
kings? Oh why isn’t Don Francisco Franco a Sevillano 
too? If he were, I’d go back at once. Now while we 
wait I want to contemplate this photograph of Don 
Alfonso XII, dedicated to my father who should rest in * 
peace. First, however, pour me out more gin.” 

“Yes, Don Ramon,” said Manolo, and poured out the 
drink. Don Ramon moved to the chipped chimneypiece 
above which hung a photograph framed in gold of King 
Alfonso XII. 

Manolo sat still, the noise of the street mounted on 
the other side of the faded curtain, Don Ramon asked 
for more gin, swallowed it in one gulp, muttered to 
himself, and suddenly his muttering became loud. 
“Why,” he ciied, “couldn’t the Catholic Kings have 
come too t<i Seville when Don Alfonso was there? And 
why,” he demanded threateningly from Manolo, “had 
he to marry the%Anstyan woman ?” 

“So that Don Alfonso XIII should have a mother, 
Don Ramon,” said ftfanolo. 

“Gome here, Jrianoio, you may kiss your master.” 

They kissed each other, then Don Ramon began to 
laugh. Mc^iolo had brought him a new zest in life. It 
wouM be|hi imposing cachondeo, and he began to dance 
round the room. When he finished dancing he drank a 
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little more gin. The bell rang as if for dead souls down-, 
stairs. The unpleasant woman ushered Ih two men, one 
short and fat with a mop of red hair, the othfer incred- 
ibly thin, as though the will to live kept the frame 
going. 

“Here they are,” said Don Ramon. “Don Jacinto, 
this is Manolo who was my chauffeur, a good friend, 
and Don Pedro, this is my good friend, who was my 
chauffeur.” Everybody shook hands. “Go and get 
more gin, Manolo. You have plenty of money: we 
haven’t.” 

“Certainly, Don Ramon,” said Manolo and hurried 
off. 

“He is a good fellow,” said Don Ramon to his two 
friends. “He wanted to give me much money, you know 
what much money is?” 

“Frankly,” said Don Jacinto, the man with the red 
mop, “I can’t remember what much mouey is.” 

The three of them laughed, and Goya would have 
enjoyed making a drawing of their laughter. 

“He asked me that favour,” went on Don Ramon, 
“and we must help him. It is morally, and I should say 
philosophically, important to help him.” 

“Besides,” said Don Pedro, “well have fun.” 

“And a good luncheon,” said Don Jacirfto, and the 
three refugees from history laughed together. Manolo 
appeared with two bottles of gin. * 

“You’re the best chauffeur I ever had,” said Don 
Ramon, and laughter shook Pimlico again. 

They drank, chatted, and Manolo w,as so pleased to 
be with his late master and the other two great gentle- 
men that he wanted to give them everything H fead, his 
house, the two farms near Utrera, and the fivb million 
pesetas in the Banco Hispa,no- Americano; also the three 
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millions in the Banco Central — Manolo not being one 
of those who trusited one bank alone. 

“Now ^peak up, Manolo,” said Don Ram6n, “and 
explain it to the gentlemen.” 

Manolo explained, spoke with fervour, love, hatred 
and conviction. He was only half way through his 
narrative when Don Jacinto lifted his right hand, Manolo 
ceased, and Don Jacinto said : “We will do so. It is our 
duty by Spain, and tauromachy.*' 

“I am at your feet, Don Jacinto,” said Manolo. 

The noises of the street were becoming so loud that 
one could almost have wanted to pull the hair of the 
children in the street. Don Pedro said it was a pity Don { 
Ramon lived in Pimlico : Don Ramon should live as he 
did, in quieter West Eatyng. 

“I am accustomed to Pimlico,” said Don Ramon, 
“and, after all, what does it matter where you live if you 
aren’t in Seville?” 

“Hear hear,” said Don Jacinto, who enjoyed reading 
Parliamentary reports in The Times . “But one question : 
is he really a great torero ?” 

“Miguelito,” said Manolo standing up, “is one of 
those rare phenomena which God’s grace gives now and 
then to tauromachy. There are many who go into the 
ring to die or to make money. They go, are killed or 
make money, a eveii are laughed out of the ring by our 
great cruel Spanish public. But Miguelito is one of those 
rare gifts to the glory J that we Spaniards are.” 

“We are,” said Don Ramon, rose and danced, and all 
of them laughed. 

“He\| groat as Joselito, as Juan Belmonte, as 
Marcial Ijjalanda, and ...” 

“So hd is great,” said Do^i Pedro. “Spare me more 
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names, for they must be young ones whom we never 
saw.” 

“Probably our historical error,” said Doh Jacinto 
complacently. 

The three gentlemen and Manolo got down to busi- 
ness. Not far from Pimlico there was a Spanish restaur- 
ant named La Concha Andaluza which belonged to a 
republican dentist from Malaga. The dentist had fled 
from Spain because he had sold gold teeth belonging to 
those whom the Reds had killed to anybody who 
wanted to buy them; but he wasn’t a bad fellow, taking 
it all in all; had repented; was almost willing to return 
the gold teeth to the dead. They roared with laughter, 
with the exception of Manolo who had fought with 
Franco for three years. Manolo should invite Miguelito 
to lunch there on the following day, and they would act 
as it was, under the circumstances, their duty to act. 
Abo it would break the monotony of their exiled lives. 

“Go to the telephone, Manolo,” said Don Ramon, 
“and telephone him, ask him for tomorrow, say you 
have to go back to Spain at once, and don’t forget to 
ask his wife too.” 

“I don’t want to ask her,” said Manolo. “The fewer 
women . . 

“One can see,” said Don Jacinto, “you Haven’t been 
in England long enough. Here the husband’s humilia- 
tion is what counts for the husband if h L wife is beside 
him.” ^ 

“I’ll do as you order me,” said Manolo. 

Don Ram6n rang the bell, the womau appeared, % told 
her to ring up the number in Hampshire, she went, 
came back twenty minutes later to say Yol had^ot her 
the number, at last. Manolo went downstairs jyitlj her, 
prodded her while he telephoned, and she shepherded 
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him back to Don Ramdn’s flat in a better mood than 
she had been seen for a long time : Manolo was taking 
her out to dinner that night; he found her fat enough. 

“They’re both coming tomorrow,” said Manolo. “Do 
you want me to go to the restaurant and fix up every- 
thing?” 

“No,” said Don Ram6n, “leave it to us. We know our 
dentist.” 

“Don Ramon,” said Manolo, “and distinguished com- 
pany. I am only a poor manager, and a long time ago 
I was Don Ramon’s chauffeur. Now I have a little 
money, and you, caballeros, you are doing me the 
greatest favour J could ask from anybody. May I, please, 
be allowed to present the distinguished company with 
two hundred pounds?” 

“You are very kind,” said Don Ramon, “but, Manolo, 
who heard of a man accepting money from his chauf- 
feur?” He spoke gently, his voice was heavy with sorrow 
and he patted Manolo's shoulder. 

“Hear, hear,” said Don Jacinto. 

So all there was left for Manolo to do was to kiss Don 
Ramdn’s hand, which he did with fervour, then to take 
leave. 

“It is a pity he was your chauffeur,” said Don Jacinto 
after Manofo had left. “We could do with those two 
hundred pounds.” 

“You’re telliifg me” said Don Rain6n. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


T he dentist of yoie surveyed the tables in his 
Concha Andaluza, spoke to the head waiter who 
was a Cypriot, then went to stand in the door of 
the restaurant, an old habit of his, a habit that stayed 
with him notwithstanding the seventeen years of exile. 
4 In Malaga, after his consulting hour, he used to go to 
his favourite cafe, order a coffee at the bar, and forget- 
ting gold teeth and fillings for the moment, would stand 
in the doorway looking at women passing in the street. 
The women who passed by in the London gloom were 
hardly worthy of his darting eyes; but ht^was a slave of 
habit. He was also a man with a grievance; for he 
couldn’t see why he had to bolt from Malaga, skulk in 
the Mountains of Ronda, escape to England just because 
he had made both ends meet by selling gold teeth the 
origin of which was no business of his. It was a matter of 
teeth or rather of gold, and he would have s&ld them to 
anybody provided they were paid for, even if the buyer 
had been blue, white or green. It was his misfortune 
that the buyers were invariably red. He sighed and went 
indoors. The women in the street "hadn’t deserved his 
lecherous eyes. 

Two men and a girl were lunching at a table in the 
corner, obviously English : his Spanish' clients Would 
appear later. For once, however, Don Ramoif' arrived 
with his two friends early. f*The dentist wasn’t in their 
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t confidence; all he knew was, they would eat well with 
Manolo footing the bill. The dentist received them with 
bows, smiles and a short titter. 

“We want the best you can give us,” said Don Ram 6 n. 
“Spare no expense, and one thing more : don’t call the 
police if there is any noise or trouble here.” 

“I don’t understand you, Don Ramon,” said the 
dentist. 

“The trouble with you is,” said Don Jacinto, “that 
the years of exile have kept your ebullient insolence 
unimpaired. You understand me ?” 

“Yes, Don Jacinto.” 

“What shall we eat? It must be good and expensive.” 

The dentist said it would be. They would start with 
hors d’ceuvre which wguld consist of radishes, tomatoes, 
tinned sardines, tinned tunny, ham and three varieties 
of sausage. 

“Don’t forget the insalada,” said Don Ram 6 n. 

A paella would follow. 

“I want more than shrimps in it,” said Don Pedro. 

The dentist said it would contain chicken too. The 
paella would be followed by steak and chips, then they 
would be served with that outstanding feature of Andal- 
usian fare :*fried eggs. 

“Here they come,” whispered Don Ramon. “We must 
give them time*” 

Manolo shepherded Miguelito and Jane into the res- 
taurant, ignoring the three ageing senoritas. The dentist 
took them to tljpir reserved table, called his three waiters 
and stood over the new guests with expectant humility. 

“I hiv<sm 5 t b<?en here before,” said Jane. 

“This heal Andalusian restaurant,” said Manolo. “All 
Andalusran eating people lierf comesa.” 
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“I quite like it,” she said politely. 

Miguelito looked round, and wished he hadn't come. 
The restaurant was, he thought, too near th^ knuckle, 
especially the three elderly men, whom you could easily 
have imagined sitting in an Andalusian casino. The res- 
taurant seemed too much of a contradiction of his present 
existence. One of the th-ee elderly men gave a strange 
glance for which he didn’t care. Manolo said to the 
dentist he should serve them with his best food, and 
Miguelito feared Manolo would add he was entertain- 
ing a great matador to luncheon. Manolo was too smart 
for that. The dentist enumerated his specialities, the 
upshot being that Manolo ordered hors d’oeuvre, paella, 
steak with fried eggs to follow. 

“Not fried eggs, please,” said Jjme. 

“We always eata fiicd eggs,” said Manolo. “Isn’t that 
so, Miguelito?” 

Miguelito agiced, his eyes reverting to* the three men. 
Then he looked at Manolo, who was chatting with Jane, 
a half-smoked cigar in his mouth. Unable to give him- 
self a reason, Miguelito wished he hadn’t come to the 
Concha Andahiza. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said Jane to him. 
“Darling, you’re so quiet.” 

“It is like being in Spain,” he said, tried to smile, 
failed, and his eyes went back to the three men. They 
were laughing, the one with the red mop louder than 
the others. Obviously, said Miguelito to himself, 
Sevillanos. 

“Three good glass of vino de Jerez,” said Manolo. 
“You drink, estimada amiga.” 

They drank their sherry, Jane said something or other 
to Miguelito which he didn’t hear as he was trying to 
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listen to tjie conversation of the three men. He wished 
he could ignore them. 

“What is wrong?” asked Jane. 

“Wrong? Nothing wrong,” said Miguelito, now cer- 
tain they were speaking of him. Don Ram6n stood up 
and came to the table. 

“Excuse me, are you Spanish?” he asked in perfect 
English. 

“My husband is and so is this gentleman,” said Jane, 
pointing to Manolo. 

“Thank you very much,” said Don Ramon, bowing, 
“and forgive my intrusion. One of my friends thought 
these gentlemen were also English, I said they were surely 
Spanish, so we had a friendly wager. I win, and please 
forgive me again.” 

He gave her another bow while she said not at all, 
and as he turned away he smiled at Miguelito. It was a 
faintly insulting smile. 

“I was right,” said Don Ramon sitting down. “They’re 
Spanish.” 

“I wish people would mind their business,” said 
Miguelito to Jane. 

“There was nothing wrong about that, darling,” said 
Jane. 

The paella was put on the table but Miguelito found 
he had no appetite, though he tried to eat. Manolo 
laughed, shouted, th^n lapsed into silence. 

“If it were he,” said Don Pedro in the midst of the 
silence, “he wouldn’t dare to show his nose in public, 
especially in a Spanish restaurant.” 

“An Arwlalusfcn restaurant at that,” said Don Jacinto. 
“Of epuree it isn’t he.” 

“I ha\% a good mind to a$k,” said Don Ram6n. 
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“You can’t/ 5 said Don Pedro. “You can’t go and 
insult a stranger. I wouldn’t, nor would you, care for it 
if somebody came up and asked if either of us were that 
fellow. Don’t insult that gentleman over there. I’m sure 
he doesn’t deserve it.” 

Two men came into the restaurant and sat down at a 
table in the middle. They were Catalans, spoke loudly, 
drowning the voices of the three Sevillanos, guzzled their 
food, and Miguelito thought he could relax. As he 
relaxed he upbraided himself for being a fool, for giving 
meaning to words which had nothing to do with him. 
He talked to Manolo, who eyed the Catalans with dis- 
favour. They had no right to walk on the stage he had 
set. The Catalans finished their meal, left as brusquely 
as they had entered, and Don Ramon’s voice boomed 
into the silence that remained behind them. 

“I am sure it is he,” boomed the voice. “Pedro, I bet 
you a shilling it is he.” 

“The bet is taken,” said Don Pedro. “I know I am 
going to win. If it were he I’m sure he wouldn’t dare 
to show his face anywhere.” 

“We’ll see,” said Don Ramon, and strode across to 
Miguelito’s table. “I must apologise again,” he said to 
Jane, then in Spanish to Miguelito : “Caballero, I don’t 
want to insult you, but are you Miguelito tie Triana?” 

“Of course he is Miguelito de Triana,” said Manolo 
rising indignantly. “The great and glorfbus Miguelito, 
the one and only, and what do you rnean, you old man, 
saying you don’t want to insult him? You be careful.” 

Surprised and becoming frightened, Jane looked at 
Miguelito, then at Don Ramon, eventually at Manolo. 

“I am not speaking to you,” said Don 5ia\ion to 
Manolo. “I simply wanted to know whether ‘hitman 
was Miguelito de Triana.” 
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“It has nothing to do with you who I am,’ 5 said 
Miguelito* “Gc and leave the table and don’t molest the 
lady.” ' 

“Only a brave man like you would speak like that,” 
said Don Ramon, laughing into Miguelito’s face. 
“Madam, I apologise and withdraw.” 

With light steps he crossed back to his friends, 
emptied a glass of Rioja, wiped his lips and moustache 
carefully, then said : “I was right : it is that coward.” 

“Don’t take any notice of them,” said Manolo, push- 
ing Miguelito back into his seat. “They aren’t worth 
listening to. You know best why you gave up the bull- 
ring. Take no notice.” And he smiled reassuringly at 
Jane. 

“Jacinto, did you hear what that fat man said?” 
asked Don Pedro loudly. “He said that coward is great 
and noble.” 

“Ha-ha,” laughed Don Jacinto. “Great and noble? 
He. is the shame of our great and noble Seville. That’s 
all he is.” 

Miguelito jumped up, and Manolo gripped his arm, 
though not too hard. Shaking himself free, Miguelito 
went over to their table; Jane rose, uncomprehending 
but full of .fear. 

“I am not a coward,” said Miguelito. “I gave up 
fighting because I # wanted to, and you three old men 
attend to your affairs and don’t molest us. Besides, 
I see no reason why I should explain anything 
to you.” 

“Well spoken,'' said Don Jacinto. “I truly appreciate 
your ^/onds. We arc old men, wc agree, you aren’t a 
coward because you say so. Wc don’t agree.” 

“You$. . .” began Miguelito and stopped, for they 
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laughed at him, then Don Ram6n blew him a raspberry, 

“How ill behaved you are, Ram6n,” ,said Don Pedro. 
“We ought to be ashamed of ourselves for treating this 
great matador insolently.” 

“Miguelito,” said Jane coming over, “leave these 
awful men. Come, darling, let’s go.” 

“Come, matador, don’t take any notice of them,” said 
Manolo, while the dentist appeared from the recesses of 
the restaurant where he was lunching. 

“He is hiding behind a woman,” said Don Ram6n, 
and adroitly Manolo caught Miguelito’s arm, while Jane 
held on to the other. 

“Madam,” bleated the dentist in English, “take him 
away, no scandal here, if scandal here I must call the 
police.” 

The Cypriot head-waiter put Miguelito’s coat over 
his shoulder; Miguelito wriggled : he wanted to be free 
to hit them all. However, what with Manolo and Jane 
hanging on to him, and the dentist and waiters pushing 
him from behind, the door came near. The cloakroom 
attendant threw the door open, and as the cold March 
air was ready to receive Miguelito and his anger, Don 
Ramon shouted : “Miguelito de Triana, you’re not a 
man. Once you were but you’re no longer. You have no 
cojones .” 

Don Ramon, who had stood up to deliver this thrust, 
now sat down. “Poor boy,” he said, “bvt one had to. 
One can’t run from art if one is an artist.” He called 
over the dentist. “The chicken in th€ paella was rabbit.” 

In the cold March air Miguelito walked fast, with 
Jane hanging on to his arm, the arm 1 limp. Manolo 
trotted at their side. 

“I’m not a man,” said Miguelito. “Did you hear that? 
I’m not a man.” 
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“But of course you’re a man,” said Jane. “Darling, 
don’t listen to those old fogies.” 

“I am speaking to Manolo,” said Miguelito. “Manolo, 
did you hear that?” He threw out his belly and the 
overcoat bulged. “I’m not a man, I who never — do you 
hear Manolo? — never in my life feared a bull, cheated 
an audience, I who . . .” 

“You ought to go back just for one fight,” said 
Manolo. “That would show them, and I must tell you 
frankly they say the same in Seville.” 

“That I’m not a man?” shouted Miguelito, and the 
passers-by stopped, looked, shrugged their shoulders, 
thinking what else could you expect from foreigners, and 
went their way. 

“I’m afraid so,” ssyd Manolo, “but you can show 
them. On Easter Sunday there will be a charity bull- 
fight in our Seville, six famous matadors, each buying 
his own bull. You go, I will telephone the impresario 
today, and I know Don Antonio will have the right bull 
for you.” 

“What are you saying?” cried Jane stopping. “You 
evil snake, I understand you.” 

“They said I’m not a man,” said Miguelito to her in 
English. % 

“Darling,” said Jane stopping, “are they men?” 

“I don’t understand you.” said Miguelito, turned 
towards the wind-ndden sky and shouted in Spanish: 
“I Miguelito de Triana? I, a Spaniard, an Andaluz, I 
not a man?” 

‘^Darling,” said Jane, “please don’t shout. You’re my 
life, yoVr® everything to me.” 

“If, said Manolo, “you ag’ce, Matador, I will tele- 
phone tfre impresario at oncj, and Don Antonio . . .” 
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“Stop it, you snake,” hissed Jane, whose anguish made 
her understand Spanish clearly. “Darlirfg, my love, let’s 
go, don’t bother.” 

With a perturbed smile Miguclito moved on, and the 
snake trotted at thfeir side, offering for a change the 
apple to Adam. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


T he sun beat down on Seville as if to apologise 
for his winter weakness. It beat down on the 
Parque Maria Luisa, on the new, cheap suburbs 
and on the beflagged Plaza de Toros, on the walls of 
which were huge coloured posters announcing the 
charity bullfight of Easter Sunday. The six names on 
the poster were those of six famous matadors; the second 
name in seniority was ^liguelito’s ; and above the name 
was reproduced in garish colours a bull with Miguelito 
doing a natural. The town was, so to speak, recovering 
from Holy Week; Resurrection was in the velvety air; 
and in a low bar in Triana the bar-tender shook 
Joaquin and Micky. 

“Time/ 5 he said to Joaquin, “to get up. The horses 
are waiting for you.” 

“Let them wait,” mumbled Joaquin. “This man,” he 
pointed at fdichacl, was like a mother and father to me 
in London, and cago en man , you’ve never been in your 
life to London#” 

“I don’t care about you or London,” said the bar- 
tender, “but I want to see Miguelito today. They said 
he retired, the\ said he lost his heart, they said he had 
made money, # but 1,” he spat, “I always said a great 
matador like him owed something to his great Spanish 
public, and he can’t let it down.” 

“Wh;#; a great matador qjves to the Spanish public,” 
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said a shoeblack, looking up from a shoe he was shining, 
“is to die for it.” 

“Shut up, you gipsy,” said Joaquin. “Micky, I 
must go.” 

“Gorblimey,” said Micky, “what a country, and the 
wine . . 

Joaquin put him into a yellow cab which took him to 
the Andalusia Palace. He went up into Miguelito’s suite 
where he found the mozo de espada ironing a capa. In 
the bedroom itself, thought Michael, and went into the 
drawing-room where he found Luis, the peon de con- 
fianza, carefully examining the complicated parapher- 
nalia which a torero wears. 

“The toreador,” said Micky. 

“Buenos dias,” said LuLs. 

“Buenos my eye,” said Micky' and hurried down the 
passage to John’s room. “Mr. John,” he exclaimed, “one 
doesn’t seem to be wanted here. Those lanky fellows . . 

“We’re not wanted,” said John happily, smiling down 
his Regency-striped pyjamas, “and isn’t that wonderful? 
Do you reallv want to be wanted all the time?” 

“Personally, yes; but if we’re not wanted, what about 
madam? I do like her, and she’s been crying out her 
eyes the whole time.” 

“Madam? That’s the moot point,” said John, then 
told Micky to leave him, for he had to dress and hurry. 
John thought while he dressed, so he did’not dress in a 
hurry. He had trained himself to thjnk logically, to use 
his brain as a torch. Now the torch seemed to be as dark 
as the problem it was trying to light up. ffe sighed. For 
the life of him he couldn’t make out what was going on 
in Miguelito’s heart and brain. He had' left <h<% fight, 
escaped to England from his art, married the jnost 
unlikely wife a torero would wed, then three oli fogies 
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insulted him which had made him return to Seville and 
the bullring. lie found nothing illogical about that: 
Miguelito was Spanish, his blood raced with the heat of 
the Andalusian sun (John decided to use that in some 
article), so if he were called a coward he could have but 
one reaction, that is, to go back into the plaza de toros 
and face the horns. So far so good; but John was cer- 
tain that Miguelito was terrified and that his fear grew 
every day. Today it would grow every hour. The even- 
ing before, John had overheard a conversation between 
Manolo and Luis. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” said Luis, “if the matador 
discovered tomorrow that he was ill, and so couldn’t 
fight.” 

“He’d never do that,” cried Manolo in despair. 

“Others have done it,” said Luis. “His heart isn’t in 
it any more.” 

That, thought John, was precisely the case. Miguelito’s 
heart was in Hampshire beside an open fireplace, his 
nostrils breathing in the smell of burning logs and of 
muffins. Then why go on with it? Why not call it off on 
any pretence he could think of ? He had given every- 
thing a torero could give to his art and to his public. 
He gave chiefly his heart, therefore had the right to use 
it now for ^Afferent purposes. He saw with the clarity 
of his torch-like brain the horror of the afternoon to 
come. There It no compromise with the bull : either he 
is dragged out by the mules or the torero is taken to the 
infirmary of the plaza de toros. Without his heart, 
his courage gone, the dice were all loaded in favour of 
the bull. “I must speak to him,” thought John, “speak 
without f tl*p romantic pomp which surrounds the word 
courage, speak to the point, IS owing sentimentality to 
the wind^” He went down to Jhe hotel bar. 
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Miguelito was sitting at a table, his admirers and 
hangers-on of yore pushing one anothen to get nearer to 
him. Because of his short stature Manolo was lost in the 
crowd, but not so Antonio who towered over them. Jane 
sat beside Miguelito, harassed by fear. In the night he’d 
had nightmares, shouted once in his sleep, and she, in 
the same way as John, only nearer, had seen the fear 
mount. She didn’t dare to argue with him. From the 
moment he had taken his decision to come and fight a 
bull at the charity bullfight he had kept her off the sub- 
ject. “There is no other way out,” he had said, adding 
in order to cheer her up, “It will be only one bull and 
then never again.” 

“Frankly, Jane,” said Antonio, “it looks extremely 
silly for the matador’s wife sitting with him like a hos- 
pital nurse or a governess. You 'shouldn’t be here. This 
is a place for men. I’ll drive you out to my place, there 
you can stay with Maruja and the children.” 

“Leave me alone,” said Jane. “I must be with him.” 

The admirers and hangers-on milled round the table 
taking no notice of Jane. Bernardo de Avila, the senior 
matador of the day, appeared and pushed his way 
through the crowd. 

“It is good to see you again, Miguelito,” he said, and 
the two men embraced. “I thought you retired, a great 
loss for tauromachy but in my opinion one should never 
linger on the border line. If one is through one is 
through.” 

“He isn’t through,” said Antonio. “He never was 
through.” 

Miguelito smiled but didn’t speak. He looked at' the 
clock : twelve o’clock; six more hours to wait. 

“What is your bull like ?” asked Bernardo. 

"I haven’t seen him,” ^aid Miguelito. “Manolo, my 
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manager, <?ays he’s big and would weigh about four 
kundred arid fifty kilos.” 

“I reared that bull,” said Antonio. “I’m sure he is 
valiant. Has fine horns too.” Antonio showed with his 
arms the sort of horns the bull had. 1 His eyes met those 
of Jane, and their anger and torture amused him. 
Tauromachy was sacred to him, and Jane’s love and fear 
were twin enemies. The bigger the bull, he wanted to 
teJl her, the bigger the horns, the faster the bull, *the 
more dangerous the horns the better Miguelito would 
fight. Besides, he thought, if Lolita hadn’t made a 
mess of it, Jane would be sitting under the rainy English 
sky. 

“Miguelito,” said John, pushing up, “I must see you 
on an urgent matter. Can you spare me a moment?” 

“Of course,” said Miguelito. 

“Have a drink first,” said Bernardo. 

“I never drink before a fight,” said Miguelito and 
went out with John. He saw another clock: five hours 
and fifty minutes before the ordeal would begin. They 
sat down at a table far from other tables and John 
spoke. He spoke intelligently, he argued, he pleaded, 
and Miguelito listened in silence. People who went by 
their table nudged ^ach other : there sat the great 
Miguelito. 

“Your heart isn’t fit for it,” John wound up. “It’s not 
here and you <*an"t face a buii without a heart, and in 
the bullring there is no compromise.” 

“Nor is there inllife,” said Miguelito, “nor is there 
with honour. I can’t compromise with my honour. Even 
if, as you say, Ay heart isn’t in it any more, my honour 
as a mail is, and so I must fight, but afterwards never 
again.’ 5 * 

“You ^re unwise,” moaned John, who visualised 
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Miguelito gored to death. “If your heart isn’t with you, 
then . . 

“My honour will be with me,” said Miguelito, and 
suddenly saw himself dropping the capa in fear, tripping 
over his honour, arid the bull pushing his horns into his 
back much to the merriment of the public. He closed 
his eyes for a second, then got up. “John, I don’t want 
Jane to stay here. This is a men’s morning, it will be a 
men’s afternoon, take her for a walk, show her the town, 
give her lunch, then take her to the bullring. Keep her 
amused.” 

“I’ll try but can’t you reconsider your decision?” 

Miguelito shook his head. Manolo came running 
towards them from the bar. He ran as though he were 
the bearer of momentous tidings. 

“Matador,” he shouted, “the Press. Come at once, 
the Press.” 

“Take Jane,” said Miguelito, then followed Manolo. 

“Won’t I lunch with him?” asked Jane, when John 
gave her Miguclito’s message. 

“Of course you won't,” said Antonio. “Women don’t 
lunch with toreros on the day of a fight. Who ever heard 
of it ? He will lunch with Manolo, myself and others up 
in his suite, then lie down and sleep.” 

“Lie down and sleep?” asked Jane aghast. Miguelito 
sleeping in the arms of his fear, alone and without her? 
She couldn’t picture it. 

“He always had a nap before a corrida, dear cousin,” 
said Antonio. “Perhaps you have changed that habit of 
his too?” 

“How I hate you, Antonio,” said Jane. 

“But I will love you if he gives a go^d performance 
this afternoon,” said Antonio, “because in that cafe we 
shall know you’ve done hin\no harm.” 
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He wasn’t too happy cither about Miguelito. He no 
longer felt 1 the Jieat of his fire; but hoped the reason 
why he didn’t r eel it was his dislike for Jane* Yet in a 
manner he was sorry for her and was glad to see John 
leading her out of the too masculine crowd. John took 
her in a cab to the Parque Maria Luisa. Though it was 
Easter Sunday few people were about: the Sevillanos 
had been up late the night before. 

“How beautiful the flowers and the trees are,” sighed 
Jane, “and the sun. And here I have this great fear in 
me. John, I know what will happen. The bull will kill 
him. He ran from the bulls, he said so often, and that 
the bulls don’t forget and don’t forgive. So the one today 
will kill him.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said John, frightened by her 
words, for he agreed with them. 

“I’m not talking nonsense,” she said. “Look at that 
charming pond. And I know he is afraid, he’s petrified, 
and animals always guess a man’s fright. I have lived 
among them. I know what worries him too. The public. 
He said yesterday three times at least he hoped he 
wouldn’t let the public down. Drat the public. I’m not 
married to the public : I’m married to him. He’s my 
husband and my husband should now be walking with 
me in Hampshire.” 

“Before ne became your husband he was a torero,” 
said John. , 

“I know, I know* I wish to God we hadn’t gone to 
that awful Spanish restaurant on that day. My woman’s 
intuition tells me it’s that dreadful Manolo who was 
behind it. He fi imed it.” 

“Tha J doesn’t help now,” said John. 

“Tabe me somewhere where I can have a drink,” said 
Jane, and the dismal pair wandered out of the park. 

15 — SS 
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They went to a tavern, where Jane saw the poster 
depicting Miguelito and the f erocious-l^okin^ bull stuck 
to the white-washed wall. Several men were at the bar, 
and ogled her in good Andalusian fashion. When not 
ogling her they wefe discussing the fight to come, and it 
was Miguelito this, Miguelito that. 

“I who saw Manolete,” said one, “can assure you 
Miguelito is better than him. Has more art and has 
more pases.” 

“They’re talking of him/ 5 said John. Two glasses of 
sherry and two shrimps were put before them. “If they 
only knew . . 

“I must see him,” said Jane. “Just for a moment. I 
simply must. Come.” 

“Do you think that’s wise?” asked John, but she 
didn’t heed him. 

They found Miguelito still in the bar, still surrounded 
by admirers and hangers-on, still refusing to take a 
drink. Jane waved to him, and he came out of the crowd. 
How pale he looks, she thought. 

“What isit, Jane?” he asked. 

“Darling, can’t I be with you? I don’t want to be a 
nuisance but I do want to be with you. Why can’t I?” 

“It’s not the custom,” said Miguelito. “Generally the 
wives and mothers of toreros stay at home, they don’t 
go to the corrida. You will be the great exception.” 

“What do they do?” asked Jane. * 

“Sit at home and hope for the \4orst,” said Miguelito 
and for the first time in many days a smile appeared on 
his lips. “Go and lunch with John, please!” 

He patted her arm and went back tq the £r6wd. 

“They are keeping him from me,” said Jan& “Ever 
since that scene in that ayful hole our relations haven’t 
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.been the same. Something has snapped. Now I can’t 
even lunefi with him.” 

John had nothing to say. They went out of the hotel 
and lunched dismally in a restaurant beside the bus 
station. By then she had nothing ‘to say either. Their 
silence was broken when John asked for the bill. 

“They won’t separate us any more after this after- 
noon,” said Jane as they rose to go. “It is only for this 
once. Oh my God, don’t let him be killed or mauled.” 

“Look,” said John in the street, forgetting his own 
and her fears, “just look. This is how I love my Spain, 
my Andalusia. Look, Jane. The town is already on the 
move, going to the bulls. This is what I call the real 
atmosphere, this is the real Spain,” 

But John’s real Spain said little to Jane. True, she 
saw heavily laden tax& and horse-drawn cabs going in 
the direction of the bullring; true, she noticed small 
crowds clapping and dancing their way along the 
thoroughfare; and true too, she saw the terraces of the 
cafes crowded with those who would soon be going to 
the plaza, and men and children hanging in bunches 
from bursting trams; but her fear for Miguelito mattered 
alone to her. 

John, on the other hand, had fallen under the sway 
of the fevcj which warmed the town. Looking up at the 
Giralda he wouldn’t have been surprised to see it moving 
off to the bulls. A large family came along, the 
daughters, small an*d big, wore Andalusian dresses, their 
faces and lips painted, the castanets chirruping in their 
hands. 

“They’re geffng to see him killed,” Jane said, but John 
did not pay heijany attention. 

“IJere he is,” she cried, pointing at a big, old Hispano 
Suiza taxi in which she coyld just discern Miguelito’s 
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profile and his torero’s hat Most of him was hidden by 
Luis, who sat at his side. Joaquin stood jpn thfc running-’ 
board, huge and beefy. 

“Miguelito,” shouted a man waving his arm. 
“Miguelito, man, you are the greatest in the world.” 

The taxi was gone; John and Jane found a horse- 
drawn cab, and it took them to the bullring, before 
which were parked numberless cars with the sun screwed 
on them. They arrived at the main entrance. The crowd 
was bursting in through the gates, the armed police 
hardly able to control it. The air was agog with the 
excitement to come, and the air also swayed, thought 
John, as though all the great fights Seville had seen had 
turned into a sharp breeze of dead applause and cheers. 
What a sentence : he would use it in time. And the bulls 
that had fought nobly ... he couldn’t go on : he was 
pushed forward, then Micky grabbed his arm. 

“Mr. John,” he said, “this is worse than Wembley. 
Here you are, madam. I’ve got the tickets.*’ 

They pushed their way to the barrera. Antonio sat 
next to Jane ? which neither of them liked very much. 
There were ten minutes missing for the corrida to start. 
Both sombra and sol were packed ; the band had already 
come. 

In the chapel of the Plaza de Toros Miguelito was 
praying. He went in last, and he wanted to bare his fear 
and terror to the Macarena as in bygonr days he had 
bared to her his fighting heart. Sorhehow the habit of 
that chapel, wherein he had prated so often, was 
stronger than his fear and terror. 

“Mother of God,” he prayed, “give rile a good bull, 
not a manso , and give me luck when I gp in tp fell.” 

He crossed himself, came out of the chapel, aiid the 
crowd started to clap impatiently since it was nearly six. 
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“The one thing that is punctual in Spain is the 
corrida,” said John to Jane, but she didn’t hear him. 
Her eyes took in the twenty-four thousand or so specta- 
tors. Oh, there were too many of them, too many waiting 
for his death. 

“As you haven’t fought for such a long time,” Manolo 
was saying to Miguelito in the burladero, “let Luis give 
him four or five passes with the capa before you go in.” 

Miguelito didn’t hear him, nor did he hear the band 
playing. The mozo de espada put the capote de paseo 
on his shoulder. 

“Now they’re coming,” exclaimed John as the two 
alguacils galloped into the ring. When the alguacils 
galloped back he said again : “They’re coming.” 

“There he is,” shouted Micky, pointing at Joaquin 
mounted on a bay hors£. 

There he is, thought Jane, so slim, looking so young, 
and how solemn his poor beautiful face is. 

“Is there anything comparable to this?” asked 
Antonio, as amidst thunderous applause the matadors 
doffed their hats to the presidency. 

Behind him sat the taurine correspondent of a local 
paper, a seedy young man wearing spectacles, with a 
notebook on his knee. Hr put pen to paper. 

“Perhapr* the six greatest names of tauromachy have 
entered the\ullring. All of them famous, but none as 
famous as the^reat Miguelito of Triana, who was absent 
from our bcauriful^capital Seville for a long time, and 
rumour had it he was retiring. But as one saw him enter 
the ring with that beautiful walk of his, which allows one 
to recojnise him from a distance, the whole of Seville 
knew taafr he was with us again, tied more than ever to 
his gfeat art. He is of Seville and belongs to Seville.” 

The matadors hung their # capas on the barrera, and 
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soon Luis came with Miguelito’s capote de paseo which 

he spread before Jane. 

“I never thought a capa would ever be spread before 
you on a barrera,” said Antonio. “Do behave well, dear 
cousin, everybody will be watching you.” 

Bernardo’s bull burst into the ring, a peon emerged 
from behind a burladcro, the bull went for the capa the 
peon was trailing. Jane didn’t see the peon, saw only the 
bull which for her was big, murderous and certainly 
treacherous. The bull charged the capa, but before 
reaching it the peon disappeared behind the burladcro. 
Oh my God, prayed Jane, let his bull be smaller. 

A dream he had had came distinctly back to 
Miguelito, the dream in which when trying to find 
refuge in the burladero he found ft a bull in it. Somebody 
was speaking to him. He wished people wouldn’t 
whisper, for he heard nothing. Bernardo was in the ring 
with the capa : there were a few oles though litde 
enthusiasm. 

“Bernardo isn’t giving much,” said Antonio to John. 
“1 suppose he knows that all Seville wants is to see 
Miguelito.” 

Micky moistened his thumb, then on second thoughts 
put it into his mouth. 

“I’ve arranged,” said Manolo, looking poixiously at 
Miguelito, “for you not to go in to mane the second 
quite with Bernardo’s bull, and if ycto see you don’t feel 
like it, let the peons do all the pases^with the capa, and 
go in only for your quite 

“Speak louder, Manolo,” said Migueliti?. “I can’t Hear 
a word you say.” 

There was a loud ovation as Bernardo did \ good 
quite, that is, drew the bull off the horse. Manolo was 
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now speaking to Joaquin. “You’ll have to half kill the 
bull, do you understand?” 

“But what is wrong with the matador?” asked 
Joaquin. He smelt strongly of wine. 

At that appropriate moment the public booed and 
hissed Bernardo’s second picador, who stabbed the bull 
hard as though Manolo’s injunctions had been for him. 

“The bull needed it,” said Antonio. 

“When is his turn?” asked Jane. 

“In about thirteen minutes’ time,” said John. 

“Bernardo never puts in the banderillas,” said Antonio, 
“but his second peon is very good with them.” 

The clarion soon sounded and Bernardo went in for 
the fourth suerte , that is, to work the bull with the 
muleta. Jane looked for once. How small the muleta 
was and how big the horrible beast, and she had called 
Miguelito a butcher of innocent animals. She averted 
her eyes. 

“A good estatuario ayudado said John, pleased with 
himself because he knew the name of the pase. Antonio 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Bernardo,” wrote the seedy young man, “is always 
efficient, knows how to handle a bull but gives the 
impression of being more a foreman on a bull-ranch than 
an artist of the bullring.” 

“ Molinet said John. 

Six minute^ said Jane to herself. My God, only six 
minutes. 

“Don’t you wanrto drink a glass of water?” Manolo 
asked. 

Miguelito vAs standing against the barrera, his head 
bent. Hjf Jieard Manolo and shook his head. He knew 
now |6r certain he wouldn’t have the courage to go into 
the ring v He moved back, lifted his capa to his mouth, it 
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still smelt slightly of the iron, his teeth began unsuccess- 
fully to chew it. Antonio saw it. The pase of,, fear, he 
said to himself. 

“Bernardo,” wrote the seedy young man, “killed his 
bull only with the third estocada . The bull was hissed, 
Bernardo went twice round the ring, but cut no ear. The 
public under our beautiful blue Andalusian sky is wait- 
ing impatiently for its beloved matador Miguelito.” 

“The bull will know,” said Miguelito to the capa, 
“that I am a coward, and so I can’t face him. Look, 
capa, how big he is and look at the horns. Capa, my legs 
are of lead and my cojones will drop off.” 

“This is the bull I reared,” shouted Antonio, “A 
beauty, his name is Tirado. Look how fast he is, and 
what horns.” 

The black bull charged into tRc ring, Luis flicked his 
capa at him, the bull went for the capa, Luis trailed it 
rapidly towards the nearest burladejp, disappeared 
behind it, and the slightly perplexed bull banged his 
horns against the wood of the burladero. 

“Tosses his head a bit to the left,” said Manolo, “but 
goes well for the capa.” 

“Capa, capa,” said Miguelito, “why can’t I be in 
Hants hiding under a bed?” 

Jane saw the second peon emerge from p burladero 
on the other side of the ring and call tj^e bull, who 
turned and raced across the sand : his K'orns knocked 
hard on the burladero. The murderer.* Why couldn’t 
somebody shoot it ? 

Obeying Manolo’s instructions Luis came out of his 
burladero to start w orking the bull with tne cap^a. 

“This can’t go on,” said Miguelito to the. capa and 
jumped over the barrera. He made a sign to Luis*, who 
stopped. 
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, “There is my master,” said Micky and stood up. 
John pujjeti hiir down. 

Yes, UShere he was. He didn’t have to call the bull. 
With the sun on him, with him alone in the ring, the 
bull rushed at him. “Eeeeh, bicho 9 * 9 shouted Miguelito 
and took him with a huge veronica, called him, the bull 
turned, another veronica followed. “Come now closer, 
hombre,” said Miguelito and the next veronica was close 
indeed. 

“O-le, 0-16 roared the public rhythmically, and 
Miguelito made a half veronica. “You’re good, bicho, 59 
he said and walked away from the panting bull. 

“Open your eyes, Jane, 55 said Antonio, who had risen 
to clap the better. “You needn’t worry. 59 

“He is wonderful,” # said John, and in the callejdn 
Manolo kissed a surprised and astonished police inspector 
who was unknown to him. 

“E-ee-h,” called Miguelito. 

You’re good, you insect, you come as I bid you. Who 
is a coward? I the great Miguelito? Turn, come, you’re 
good. 

He finished the faena on his knees with a half ver- 
onica, and the public rose to applaud him. In her house, 
surrounded by plants and flowers, Lolita was praying 
for the bull kill Miguelito. 

“He 5 s nevSfcbeen better in his life,” said Antonio, and 
the bull charged Miguelito, who was walking aw ay from 
him. 

Ha-ha, youjre trying to trick me? Take it, bicho. 

“TheJWU/* wrote the seedy young man, “charged 
with great rapidity, a bom murderer. Miguelito took him 
with^ICch a rapid lanza de capa that the bull turning 
suddenly fell under our blu£ Andalusian sky.” 
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Jane hoped the bull had died of heart failure; the 
peons ran in; and as the bull began to* rise* tyfiguelito 
helped him holding his horn; then followed a fljik of the 
capa. The bull stood immobile, the public roared, the 
music played, but Antonio shook his head. 

“He’s playing his life,” said Antonio, “but he often 
does that.” 

“The most wonderful thing I’ve ever seen,” said John. 
“I know one shouldn’t use superlatives.” 

“Seldom,” wrote the young man, “was anything finer 
and nobler seen here in our beautiful capital of Seville.” 
He wondered whether he should mention the Andal- 
usian sky. The clarion sounded. 

“Here he is,” shouted Micky, jumping up. He 
pointed at the two picadors witlj Joaquin leading on a 
bay horse. “Joaquin, old chum, look out, don’t let that 
devil harm you.” 

“Sit down,” said Antonio. 

“Don’t stab him much,” said Miguelito to Joaquin. 
“I don’t want him to lose much blood.” 

Joaquin nodded; for he recognised that voice of yore 
which he had followed to England. He received applause 
when he stabbed the bull, held him away from the horse, 
then Miguelito made the quite, which he followed with 
navarras, reboleras and recortes . 

You’re a good hombre, toro, come, we tfo DacK to the 
horse. 

The bull charged into the horse throwing the horse 
over , Joaquin, however, fell clear of the horse. Miguelito 
pulled the bull by the tail, the peons flickid tJvnr capas, 
then as the bull turned Miguelito passed him jvj|h only 
a few inches between his chest and the right horik. 

“Be more careful, matador.” said Luis. 
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. “Is he of his head?” exclaimed Antonio as Miguelito 
doffed hk hat tofjhe presidency, 

“Whaftrjpes that mean?” whispered Jane. 

“He ’wants die picadors to go out. But the bull needs 
much more punishment.” 

The public applauded, Jane was past caring, and as 
Joaquin rode out of the ring with only little blood on his 
lance he received some applause from the public and 
plenty from Micky. 

“Luis,” said Miguelito, “I’m going to put in the 
banderillas myself.” 

It was while Miguelito put in the banderillas that 
Jane began to experience a strange sense of loss and 
astonishment. As he stood in the ring with a banderilla 
in each hand she observed that his face and facial 
expression weren’t those? she had known; for the face was 
radiant with pride and arrogance. With chest in and 
belly out that unknown face was turned towards the 
bull. Its arrogance frightened her. He lifted the bander- 
illas, the face became even more arrogant, the toes 
danced, he called the bull, who came, he ran in and 
inserted the banderilla, which she hardly noticed : the 
face alone mattered and it was the face of one she, the 
wife, hadn’t met before. 

“The fovxth suerte said Antonio to her, “and today, 
I know, wc^ see great art, but he shouldn’t take too 
many risks.” 

“Matador,” laid^Manolo to Miguelito as he came to 
the barrera, “the bull is still too alive. Work him with 
both hands.” • 

“Gil frte jug,” said Miguelito, He lifted it, water 
pourcj^iito hif mouth, he didn’t swallow : only rinsed 
his n&outh, then spat the watei out. 

“No\^ comes the briH?iis^jhc dedication,” Antonio 
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explained to Jane, for whom he truly felt sorry. “As he’s 
been away for so long he’s bound to cjedicate 4 -it to the 
public. . . . What is he doing?” 

Miguelito walked towards the part of the bail era 
behind which they sat. His gait was for Jane the gait of 
a stranger too. He lifted his hat. 

“I dedicate the death of this innocent animal to you, 
Jane,” he said in English with a smile she knew. “Take 
the butcher’s hat.” 

“Catch it,” said Antonio and John at the same time. 

“An Englishwoman,” said Jane, catching the hat, “is 
always good at catching a ball . . . even at catching a 
great matador’s hat.” Tears ran down her face. At that 
moment here was also a face she hadn’t known before. 

“Turn him round, Luis,” called Miguelito, and put- 
ting the muleta over the sword; went towards the bull. 

Now we shall see, bicho. An estatuario ; come; you 
come well; good old bicho; turn, coir^ ; we’ll make a 
por alto ; well done; eee-eh; again; look I patted your 
rump as you passed; hear the applause? Ha-ha, I tricked 
you with the derechazo . Now something for the public. 

He turned his back on the bull and knelt before 
him. A dog at a fair distance was feeding from a dustbin. 
The dog’s conscience wasn’t calm, so when he heard the 
roar of applause he fled, leaving some appetising fish- 
bones behind. 

“He, under our blue Andalusian sky,” '/Vote the seedy 
young man, “made two naturales, a nolixete , four more 
colossal naturales , matador and bullSeem tied together, 
enthusiasm was general and. . . .” He sto^d up like the 
rest of the public. 

“No, no,” whined Manolo, “this is too much,' 

“He is mad,” said Antonio, but couldn’t help adding, 
“What a bull I reared.” 
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Jane leaned forward- Miguelito was standing about 
thirty yards from the bull. He held the muleta behind 
his bod)^ With'ais belly out he moved in the triumph 
ancj^lcscy Of his self-assurance a few. paces forward, call- 
ing the bull. Like a locomotive the bull sped towards 
him gathering speed, and as the bull reached him with 
his belly still out he passed him to the right, Miguelito’s 
feet together, his head averted from the bull, his eyes 
and mocking smile on the audience. What impressed 
Jane most was her knowledge that no harm could 
come to the stranger. Miguelito called again and the bull 
rushed back, and he passed him once more with the 
Manoletina. 

“After that brave and great faena" wrote the young 
man, “the matador of our great and noble capital did 
three more naturales 

“He s going in to kill,” said John, and added to show 
off his knowledge, “the bulls legs are together.” 

Bicho , you were good, brave and noble. Now, hombre, 
let me kill you well. 

Jane saw Miguelito pointing the sword at the bull, the 
muleta in the left hand and the feet on tiptoes. Then 
with the weight of the body behind the sword he rushed 
in, the muleta now to the right, body and sword above 
the horns. The swoid went in deep; the peons ran in 
with their ratoas; Miguelito waved them away. 

Fall, homily, you know vou’re dead; and the bull 
fell. 

“Never,” wrote ^:he young man, “was there such 
enthusiasm unjler our Andalusian sky before. Never has 
ourl^elu^at^pital seen so many handkerchiefs waved. 
MigueliCLciit the two ears and the tail. He went four 
timesJf)und, arfd the applause was still thunderous when 
the next bull came in.” 
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“Can we go and see him ?” asked Jane. 

“Certainly not,” said Antonio. “He is down there till 
the end of the corrida, and will prol/ably cdfne in to 
do a second quite . I told you, women don’ r cqpg£ t jnto 
this.” 

Jane wished she could explain she wanted to see him 
to find out whether he was the man she knew and had 
married. Miguelito made a second quite with the next 
bull, who was a manso. The fourth matador didn’t fare 
well. He had been badly gored the previous season, and 
frankly feared his bull. When he went in to kill the bull 
moved forward and threw him over. Before his peons 
could reach him to draw the bull off with their capas, 
Miguelito jumped into the ring, flicked his before the 
bulls eyes, and the bull followed him. The matador got 
up unhurt, Miguelito walked away, and the applause 
showed the public thought of him alone. 

“John,” said Antonio, when the corrida ended and 
half of the audience was already halfway out of the 
plaza dc toros, “you take Jane with you, and don’t bring 
her back too soon to the hotel. There will be too many 
men about for one woman.” 

“Thank you, cousin,” said Jane with the sarcasm she 
didn’t feel. 

In the street, away from the influence of the bullring, 
she decided to laugh off her fear. No laugf ter came, so 
she spoke. 

“John,” she said, “I was quite fooli^ h you know. I 
was so worried and all that, that f quite forgot it was 
only for this once. He has proved once and for all 
he’s better than all the rest of them.” 

“I see,” said John, uninterested. 

“I was really hallucinating. I thought he ha£K\£Come 
a stranger just because he war engrossed in the figtlt.” 
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“Engrossed?*’ said John. “If you saw a great painter 
painting ^oulcL you say he was engrossed or he was 
inspired!.” 

©fcift split hairs,” said Jane. “You know what I 
mean.” 

“I can't split even the atom. /You know you’re lying 
to yourself.” 

“I’m not really. I know it was only for this once. 
John, you don’t know how much I love him. He’s good 
and . . . oh, he’s everything to me.” 

“You’ll soon be able to prove your love,” said John, 
“and now for a drink. One always drinks after a 
corrida.” 

The cafe they found was crowded, and proprietor, 
waiters and clients shouted about Miguelito. Superlatives 
rent the air. 

“Wasn’t it sweet of him,” said Jane, to reassure her- 
self against all the praise round her, “to dedicate the 
bull to me?” 

“I hope you deserve it,” said John. 

“What do you mean ? Don't frighten me.” 

“You’ll see,” said John and let half an hour go by, 
then took her back to the hotel. They heard the noise 
and hubbub in the suite already from the passage. The 
door was ofen and people came and went by the dozen. 
Our suite, tiWight Jane, a* she had to force her way 
into the drawifg-ropm, where Miguelito stood in dress- 
ing-gown chatting Ind laughing, his expression as simple 
and kind as she had known it. There was no more 
cause ^or * She had been silly : they would soon be 
home^'l^rnreside and poodles. 

“Gprire here? darling,” he called. 

J<me gave John a trii^ufcant glance, the crowd let 
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her through, and she kissed him with a happy smile. 

“I want to introduce to you,” said Migisejito, “the 
impresario of the bullring in Madrid. /i signed up ior 
the feast of San Isidro. Three corridas. This die^jg Jhe 
impresario of the bullring of Pamplona. San Fennin, 
two fights and this here" is . . .” 



